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This new Everwear outfit incorpor- 
ates an entirely new principle of play 
function. It has many of the pleas- 
ing features of a Merry-go-round, 
Ocean Wave and Giant Stride, com- 
bined, but,.blazes an entirely new 
trail for itself. 


The illustration describes its fun pro- 
ducing possibilities. From 15 to 20 
children of all ages can use it at one 
time. It is strong enough for adults 
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Introducing — 


New Feature 


EverWear 


MERRY - WAVE- STRIDE 


Patent Applied for 


“There’ll be one 
on every play- 
ground this year” 


to use with absolute safety. It occu- 
pies small ground space. 


It features stretching exercises—so 
beneficial, and so cordially recom- 
mended by Medical authorities and 
Physical Instructors. 


The Everwear line of Steel Play- 
ground Apparatus is full of new 
things this year and you will want 
Catalog No. 19. 


[THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO.,, Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


STEEL PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Please mention THe PLayGrouNnp when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


An International Guest House in London. 
—The Holiday Fellowship, of which mention has 
been made in previous issues of THE PLAy- 
GROUND, has opened an International Guest House 
at 19 Sydenham Hill, London, S. E., 26. “Hither- 
wood,” as the guest house has been named, stands 
at the summit of Sydenham Hill near the Crystal 
Palace and is surrounded by over six acres of 
woodlands with shady walks, tennis lawns and a 
rock amphitheatre, where plays and gatherings 
may be held. It is a most convenient location for 
tourists visiting London. The purpose is to pro- 
vide a center where visitors from all lands will 
find a welcome. The guest house staff includes 
members of different nations. 


The Recreation Association in Auckland, 
New Zealand.—“‘A few years ago community 
work in the United States was frequently men- 
tioned in THE PLAYGRrouND. It was then, | think, 
that the seed was sown which has brought forth 
fruit in our own club.” 

This is an extract from a letter from Mrs. Nellie 
E,. Ferner, president of the Play and Recreation 
Association of Auckland, New Zealand, who tells 
of the development of the work in that city. 

During the past year a community club for chil- 
dren was conducted in the city’s poorest locality 
where large numbers of children and young people 
roam the streets at night. The club is opened 
two evenings for girls; the other five for boys. 
Hundreds of children are attending the classes in 
handcraft games and other activities. There is a 
paid worker in charge who is assisted by volun- 
teers. Five playgrounds with eight paid workers 
and a number of volunteers have been conducted 
by the association. School yards were used and 
as no school playground in New Zealand may have 
less than a four-acre area, there are a number of 
large grounds in which to work. 


The Church and Drama.—The Church and 
Drama Association fostered by the Federal Coun- 


cil of the Churches of Christ in America, at the 
end of September, took a definite step toward 
throwing the full weight of support of church 
people behind the best dramatic productions on 
both stage and screen. Feeling that support of 
the best at the box office will do more to raise 
dramatic standards than condemnation and black 
listing of the objectionable, the association has 
begun the issuing of a weekly guide to worth 
while pictures and plays. A Playgoing Committee 
will visit the theatres upon release of plays and 
motion pictures, and will determine which are to 
be recommended each week as especially meritor- 
ious. In recommending plays and pictures the 
committee “‘will undertake to judge them as a 
whole, their general intent and purpose, but a 
sincere purpose, however notable, cannot atone 
for poor art.” 

Further information may be secured from Rev. 
George R. Andrews, executive director, Church 
and Drama Association, 105 E, 22nd Street, New 


York. 


Child Labor Day—1928.—Throughout the 
country for the twenty-first year Child Labor Day 
will be observed on the last week-end of January 
—January 28th for synagogues, January 29th for 
churches and January 30th for schools and clubs. 
The National Child Labor Committee, 215 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, will send, free of charge, 
posters and leaflets for distribution and material 
to use in preparing a program. 


As Much Fun on the Playground.—Several 
boys were in the police court for stealing bananas 
out of a box car. Then a playground was opened 
nearby. The playground director gave these boys 
individual attention, and before the summer was 
over, was using them as his assistants. The boys 
found a satisfying outlet for their desire for ad- 
venture in their boxing and athletics at the play- 
ground. 
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A Bequest to Modesto, California.—The 
will of T. K. Bea 
munity Service, included a gift of $50,000 for 


formerly President of Com- 


public recreation (parks and playgrounds), pro- 
vided the city would appropriate an equal amount. 
The city met the conditions of the will, thereby 
providing a total 
recreation of $100,000, $10,134 of which was ex- 
st year in improving existing 


new developments in public 


pended during th« 
recreation units 


Money Profit from Camp.—A net profit of 
approximately $2,000 is reported by Camp Sacra- 
mento, Sacramento, Cal., summer camp in the 
Sierra Mts. Total receipts for the camp were 
$10,862.95. This year’s profit will be put back 
into the camp in permanent improvements. Prob- 
ably the profits will be used to erect a new lodge. 


Water Recreation in Union County, New 
Jersey, Park System—The Union County 
Park Commission is making every effort to pro- 
vide attractive water 
development. Several lakes, lagoons and skating 
ponds are already in existence, under construction, 


recreation in its new park 


or proposed on the Rahway River and its tribu- 


taries. The river has been dammed at several 
places to provide boating and skating facilities 
and a large lake has been practically completed. 
A large swimming pool is planned for the Eliza- 
beth River Park in the south part of that city. 
A number of ponds have been dammed for arti- 


ficial lakes. 


In the Interest of Music.—The National 
Federation of Music Clubs, of which Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman Kelly is president, issued in October No. 
1, Volume I, of a new publication known as the 
“Church Music Bulletin.” 
Mrs. Grace W. Mabee, chairman of Music in 
Religious Education, tells the purpose of the bulle- 
tin. 

“The church has 
tentialities of music, art, drama and pageantry as 
her spiritual appeal. As 


The greeting from 


begun to realize the rich po- 


a means of intensi 


members of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs of America, wish to have a part in this 
program of religious education which will mean 
so much toward the conservation of the youth of 


] 

I 
today. While this bulletin will carry valuable in- 
formation reg 
church, it will also f¢ 


of the arts will be employed 


arding musical activities in the 


ture programs in which all 
The correlation of 


the arts is absolutely essential in religious edu- 
cation.” 


A Radio Program.—The Playground Com- 
mission of Cedar Rapids provided interesting en- 
tertainment one evening in August in the form 
of a radio program broadcast by fifty playground 
children. In preparing for the event the daily 
paper published the names of firms and private 
homes in all parts of the city who were willing 
to entertain the public during the program hour, 
In this way many groups came together and the 
program acted as a “community socializer,” in the 
words of Mrs. Clare Nichols, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Recreation. 

Mrs. Nichols introduced the participants and 
told something of the work of the Association. 
The program consisted of violin, piano and clar- 
inet solos, selections by the playground chorus, 
The program was received 


“ec 


recitations and songs. 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. 


Community Singing in Muncie.—That from 
twelve to fifteen per cent. of the population of 
Muncie, Indiana, are a “singing people,” as far 
as the community singing program of the Depart- 
ment of Public Parks is concerned, is the estimate 
of W. T. Reed, Superintendent of Parks and 
Recreation. During the past year community 
sings have been held in all three of the parks with 
an average attendance of approximately 1,500 at 
each sing. As the three parks are located in dif- 
ferent sections of the city and as more than 2,000 
have been present at some of the sings, over 6,000, 
it is believed, have attended the programs. 

Enthusiasm for singing was first built up by 
the playground leaders among the children. When 
the time was ripe, a community sing was suggested 
at the playground and as far as possible a song 
leader from that particular community was se- 
cured on a voluntary basis. 


Johnstown Has Artists’ Series.—For four 
seasons the Board of School Directors of Johns- 
town, Pa., has sponsored in the Cochran Junior 
High School Auditorium a series of world famous 
artists’ concerts. These concerts are made self- 
supporting by the sale of subscription tickets which 
run from $5.00 to $10.00 for seven concerts. This 
year a deferred payment plan has been devised 
to facilitate the securing of tickets. The course 
for 1927-28 will include such artists and organi- 
zations as Harold Bauer, Albert Spalding, the 
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THE 
United States Navy Band and the English Sing- 


ers. 


Permissive Legislation for Town Bands.— 
“Any city, town or villa 


one mill tax 1 organize 


ge in the state may levy a 
maintain or hire a band.” 
in a bill signed by Gover- 
And Wisconsin 
vhich has given overt recog- 


ue of the town band. Other states 


This is the provisi 
nor Zimmerman, of Wisconsin. 
is not the o1 ly state 


nition tO t} r 


having permissive legislation of a similar nature 
include lo Illinois l[daho., Kansas, California, 
Varvlan Michigan, Montana, South Dakota, 
fexas, Ih West Virginia, Mississippi, New 
Hampshit nnsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
South Carol Utah and Vermont. 


ull 


The Birds of New England Are Given an 


Eight Acre Home.—. continuous “at home” 
or the birds . England has been made pos- 
sible by th \Ir. and Mrs. Hugh Bancroft 
f an eight tract adjoining the Bancroft Bird 
Sanctual hasset Mass This property, 
vhich ( ed a preserve, will be under 
the cust » of the South Shore Nature Club 
yf Massa s planned to use a portion 
of the la ve a pond for the use of water 
fowl dur o thie wrating period. 


A Playground for the Chinatown of Los 
New Year was a 


hinese 


Angeles.—The last | 
particulai rtant one for the Chinese popu- 
1t10 gel it marked the opening 
he ( for years the Chinese 
eside ( ing to establish in China- 
town 
it WV ( a nearby school who 
ided the | e in their efforts and appealed to 
he B ucation, who became interested 
the ( ners of a desirable piece 
of propert esented it to the city and the play- 
grou ese developed on it, has been 
accept und Department as a part 


of the mi pal systet Mrs. Margaret M. Cope, 


} 


ne Ss ias been employed as di- 
rect pers are doing their part 
in bring t playground and its activities to 
he atte Chinese people. 

lhe ¢ e district are doing every- 
thing po ( They have built a tiny 
fish pond, have completed a gate way and have 
done the ( e new field house, using the 


full scale 11\ rs. One of the features 
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of the playground is the organization of a Chinese 


orchestra. 


Saturday Morning Institutes in Low Or- 
ganized Games.—Regular Saturday morning 
sessions in low organized games for play leaders 
in the Evanston, Illinois, Bureau of Recreation, 
proved exceedingly valuable last summer for a 
number of reasons. The leaders enjoyed these 
sessions and they were more or less a play hour 
for the leaders in making them acquainted with 
each other and bringing about a more frequent 
relationship between the instructors on the differ- 
ent playgrounds. The sessions provided the lead- 
ers with new material to be used in the low or- 
ganized game period and as a result were effec- 
tive im increasing attendance at most of the play- 
grounds. The game hour each week was preceded 
with a discussion hour on playground problems 
and the following week’s program. 


A New Tax Levy. 


On August ninth the 


Board of Education of Parkersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, levied a tax of 2c on each $100 for the sup- 


Asa 


result the budget for next year will be $10,840. 


port of the local Playground Association. 


New Facilities for Los Angeles.—Archi- 
tectural plans are being completed by the Los 
\ngeles Playground and Recreation Department 
for a community club house at Harvard Play- 
ground, and a boat house to be built on the near 
Cabrillo 
building will provide a large auditorium and all 


harbor side of Beach. The Harvard 
necessary facilities for neighborho« rd group activi- 
ties. The Cabrillo boat house furnishes a eood 
sized club room for the use of such organizations 
as the Seascouts, storage rooms for boats and a 
pier extending to low-tide deep water. 

Fourth Smith Playhouse.—On November 
Yth the Ferry Road Playhouse, the fourth play- 
ground established under the wills of Richard and 
Sarah Smith, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, Trustee, was formally opened. 

A Five-Way Program.—A program of mu- 
nicipal athletics, social centers, playgrounds, com 
munity recreation service, and special community 
activities fully justifies the term, a “Five-Way 
Program,” which the Department of Public Rec- 
reation of Kenosha, Wisconsin, has applied to its 


we rk, 
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ToBoGGAN S$ ; i s, Cost $525, CLAREMONT, N. H. 


Basketball loor baseball and baseball were all 


highly successful during the past year. Playground 
ball became the premier summer sport, twenty- 
two teams mpeting for the championship 
trophies. A business men’s volley ball league 


aroused mu nterest Hockey and horseshoe 


pitching were self-supporting. There are 102 


entries for the annual tennis tournament. 

Seven soci centers so located as to be at the 
disposal of the entire population of the city offered 
programs of g ium activities, boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, motion pictures, dramatics, orchestral and 
choral musi ince instruction, social evenings 


and mixer ind vocational classes in art, 


handcraft, English and other subjects. 
New attendance records were set for the six 
playgrounds enlarged program of dra- 


matics, mus! deraft, handcraft and other 


activities added interest to the summer. 
Many groups, clubs and societies were served 
during the year, the Department loaning equip- 


ment for picnics, socials and miscellaneous events. 
Suggestions were offered for programs and a 
library was placed at the use of all, the director 
of the department and his assistant answering 


many calls for leadership 


Among the special activities promoted were 


band concerts vimming meet, a chorus which 
attracted 9,000 spectators, a city-wide treasure 
hunt, a winter carnival and a Robin Hood festival. 

“Splendid = c 
Smith, Director 


Department, the 


operation,” states Chester H. 

‘on the part of the City Park 
civic clubs, the school administra- 
tion and Board Education, fraternal organi- 
zations, industrial concerns, merchants and hun- 
dreds of interested individuals has made possible 
a banner yea \ particularly strong staff of 
leaders has insured success.” 


A Proposal to Establish a Junior Airport. 
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—For the encouragement of miniature airplane 
building and flying, the establishment of a Junior 
Airport is under consideration by the Los Angeles 
Recreation Department as an aftermath of the 
success of the city-wide tournaments held during 
August. Three hundred playground boys and a 
few from the city public schools participated in 
the twenty-one indoor and outdoor events. It js 
believed that a permanent field under expert super- 
vision and with research facilities would be the 
the focal point for at least 1,000 boys interested 
in aviation, 


A New Advisory Recreation Council.—An 
advisory recreation council has been formed in 
Monrovia, California. It is made up of a dozen 
people chosen because of their interest in com- 
munity recreation. The officers consist of pres- 
ident, vice-president, secretary, treasurer and 
chairmen of sub-committees on City Planning and 
Parks, Playgrounds and Recreation Centers, Com- 
munity Sports, Community Arts and Outdoor 


Life. 
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TosBoGGAN Swipe, CLAreEMoNT, N. H. 


The objectives of the organization include the 
following : 

1. To serve as a buffer between the general 
public and the Park and Recreation Commission 
and School Board, interpreting the wishes of the 
public and seeking to prevent political interference 
with the service. 

2. To cooperate with the public body, adminis- 
tering recreation by promoting and maintaining 
such recreation features as cannot be temporarily 
cared for by public funds. The council should 
raise and disburse such funds. 

3. To carry on studies of city-wide recreation 
needs and to prevent the raising of private funds 
for unnecessary recreation service (less passing of 
the hat among the merchants). 
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4. give support to public recreation enter- 
prises in the de velopment of new features through 
bonds extraordinary general appropriations. 


A Dart Contest.—A dart ten inches long with 
a fine t one end and at the other a feather 
and a target soft board or pasteboard not over 
with a bull’s eye in the center and 
four out it, formed the equipment about 
which a t ng contest centered on the Houston 
no boy was allowed to com- 
pete Vi not made his own dart. Individual 


each playground, the win- 

ners entering the finals at Sam Houston Park. 
rhe averages of the team and not the 

mdivi s counted. 
the | ving manner: The bull’s eye counted 


Averages were secured 


30: th circle 25: the second 20: the third 
Each boy was permitted 
to have five throws. If there were two boys in a 
team. t s were divided by two, the average 


re Teams were unlimited in 


Feeding the Birds in Winter.—‘Are there 
bearing trees, shrubs and vines 


not ; errv per 


whi planted in your gardens to attract 
the o tide them over the seasons when 
the for some reason, scarce?” 

The n Republican of October 25th 
makes t ea for the birds for whom, with the 
rest of out | life, it is predicted that this winter 
there v a great scarcity of natural food in 
the Russian mulberry, dogwood, choke- 
che lar, elders, black alder, spice bush, 
high bu berry, bittersweet, Virginia creeper, 
Wi e among the berry-bearers eagerly 
visited by many kinds of birds. Suet, table scraps, 
doughnuts, crushed dog biscuits will also be wel- 
comed while sunflower seed, hemp seed or baby 
chick { nd nut meats will vary the menu. 

\ the children of the playgrounds 
» Ci¢ 


~ 


Berlin Plans for Winter Sports in Sum- 
mer.—Following the erection of covered tennis 


U 


r the playing of tennis 1n the winter, 


Berlin has now been provided with covered luge 


runs and ski jumps, enabling winter sport enthusi- 
asts to enjoy themselves in the summer months. 
For this purpose a veritable “mountain side” has 
been ers in one of the large automobile ex- 


hibition halls in the west of the city which is cov- 
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wn 


ered with artificial snow, the entire snow surface 
measuring 3,000 square meters. On the right are 
two luge runs and on the left is a small ski jump 
for neophytes, with a ski jump fifteen meters high 
for experts, while the center consists of a fine 
broad slope which can be used by ski runners. 
Though the brilliant sunshine and the buoyant air 
which constitute such great attractions of winter 
sports are naturally missing, it is nevertheless 
hoped that many a visitor who has not as yet come 
in contact with winter sports may take a liking to 
this delightful sport. This snow palace, as it is 
called, will be open until June, but it is hoped that 


it will become a permanent institution. 
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SKATING RINK, CLAREMONT, N. H. 


Claremont’s Toboggan Slide.—The Outing 
Club of Claremont, New Hampshire, last year 
constructed and gave to the town for operation 
by the Recreation Commission a splendidly planned 
toboggan slide. The slide, which cost $525, is 
built in sections and can be stored away each year. 
It has the approved tilting board and two wooden 
runways which adjoin the hill. The course leads 
into the meadow for a mile under favorable con- 
ditions, with no obstructions. It is placed at the 
entrance to Monadnock Park across the street 





SKATING RiNK, CLAREMONT, N. H. 








were 
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from the high school and only three minutes’ walk 
from the center of the town. The skating rinks 
and junior sl ps are also at this park, accessi- 
ble to all. The Outing Club has also built a splen- 
did ski jump ted one mile from the center of 


the town. 


A Shelter House for Skaters.—The shel- 


ter house at the kating rink is a wooden 
frame buildi 12 12 feet, unfinished on 
the inside a ed on the outside. It is 
heated witl ove and seats are arranged on 
three sides 9 the convenience 
of the skate equipment consists of a dry 
closet, a bu rinking purposes and a 
wash bow] onnections used in flood- 
ing the rin] sed in this. building, to- 
gether wit! tches d other equipment 
necessary I e rink is lighted at 
night by tw ps distributed on six 
poles, thre side of the rink. The 
building cost ay te $22( 


Winter Sports Carnival at Claremont, New 


Hampshire. the auspices of the Clare- 
mont Outing | ts annual Winter 
Carnival last On Thursday, there was 
a Mardi Gras } \ ith fire works, par 
ade, pushb: f-war and other events. 
In the evenins e il r circus at Town 
Hall. 

Friday mot reserved for elimination 
snowshoe al for juniors and for the 


Ox Team barge rides, push- 


ball contest net In the afternoon 
came junior uding skating races for 
boys and g ping for juniors, inter- 
mediate jum} r school children not 
participating test lhe senior events 
were also he tim skijoring, snow 


shovel race s-country ski race, 
baseball Fal 


race and tilting the evening came the 


wshoe obstacle 
Grand oncert program, 
ballet dancing nce program and corona- 
tion of carni 


On Satur: ls of the junior 


ski and snows ( ts were held and there was 
horse racing o1 treet. In the afternoon 
came the senio1 mping contest and in the 
evening the N« shire Skating Champion 
ship. The awat ill events were made imme 
diately after tl g events 

The Outing the tl years of its exist- 


ence has done 1 encourage more general 
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participation in winter = sports. \mong _ its 
accomplishments are the splendid ski jump, erected 
last year and the toboggan chute presented to the 
Park Commission. The Club has in prospect a 
system of trails and cabins to further hiking, 
Several hundred members have joined the Outing 
Club, which charges a membership fee of $2.00 
for adults: 50c for school children under 18 vears 


of age. 


New Harmon Foundation Awards.—Two 
awards for constructive activity in social, civic or 
industrial fields of public effort have been an- 
nounced by the Harmon Foundation. The sum 
of $1,009 with a gold medal will be awarded to the 
individual making a distinct contribution to wel- 
fare work in this country. Selection will be based 
not so much upon immediate results as upon po- 
tential influence on American life. Officials who 
in their line of duty produce something of lasting 
benefit and private citizens whose work marks a 
new step in social, civic and industrial welfare are 
eligible for consideratior 


The second award of $500 with a gold medal 
will be given to the author of that article appear- 
ing in any American publication in 1927 which 
is of signal benefit in stimulating constructive pub- 
lic opinion in the United States in the social or 
industrial field. The award will be made on the 
basis of the social importance of the subject dis- 
cussed, the value of the material presented and 
the manner in which it is prepared. Nominations, 


which are to cover articles published during the 
calendar year of 1927, may be submitted until 
March 1, 1928. They should be sent to the Har- 
mon Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau Street. New 


\ ork. 


Safety and Beautification Week in Wilkes 


Barre.—Each summer the Playground and Ree- 


reation Association of Wyoming Valley, Wilkes 


Barre, Pennsylvania, conducts a Safety and Beau- 
tification Week. During this week every play- 


I 


ground has two thirty-minute periods each day 
for playing safety games and singing safety songs. 
lhe program also provides for a mass meeting of 


the Safety League, the reading of the safety rules 
and tor general discussions of safety subjects 
with the children. 

“There is no special reason,” says Arthur H. 
Miller, director of the Association, “why this 
week more than every other week should be set 
aside for beautification but it will serve to em- 


phasize it and to prove that a great improvement 
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can be made in the condition of all our play- 
grounds. It is within the power of every in- 
structor to build up the pride of the children in 
their playground.” 

The following suggestions were sent out by the 
Association for playground improvements : 

1. Clean off stones and rocks. 

2. Fill up all holes and hollows. 

3. Gather up all pieces of broken glass, sticks 
nails, paper and other litter. 

4. Have this and any other piles of refuse 
taken from the playground. 
grass or weeds. 


y 
— 


5. Cut 


6. Plant a few trees or shrubs. If necessary, 
If only 


one small tree is planted, it is a step in the right 


secure the required permission to do this. 
direction 


A New Center for Colored Citizens.—Au- 
burn. New York, is to have a new colored center 


known as the Booker T. Washington Community 
Center \ house has been purchased and re- 
modeled the purpose and is being gradually 
furnished. A special worker has been employed. 
The center is directly opposite the new playground 
secured through the Harmon Foundation. This 
provides an unusually good opportunity for a well- 
rounded program of outdoor sports as well as 
as indoor activities 


Hallowe’en in Los Angeles.—Hallowe’en 


parties, 1 vhich all residents of the city were 
invite ere held at twenty-one of the larger 
municipal playgrounds of Los Angeles, the Play- 
oT Recreation Department serving as 
hos 

Facl r the Department conducts these out- 
do e programs for costumed participants, 
kee] isands of boys and girls off the streets 
and ther educing to a minimum the property 
loss an ndalism common to this holiday eve. 
t is by the authorities that rarely 1s a depre- 
dation committed on Hallowe’en within a one mile 
radius of any municipal recreation center where 
special recreation is provided. 


Water Carnival Delighted Lexington, Ky. 


ne of the high spots in the community events 
sponsored the playgrounds of Lexington, Ky.., 
during the past season was the Water Carnival, 
consisting of twelve episodes. King Neptune 
arose from the water enshrined in the beauty of 


the out-of-doors and presided over the festivities. 
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Each playground of the city was actively interested 
and entered a decorated boat. Among the repre- 
sentations were a “Japanese Flower Garden,” the 
“Flower Girl,” “A Basket of Flowers” and the 
“Royal Barge of Cleopatra,” awarded first prize 
as the most beautiful. The most original float 
was that representing the “Old Oaken Bucket,” 
with Jack and Jill on their way up the hill. “Moses 
in the Bulrushes,” with the princess close by, an 
“Eskimo Float” and an Ivory Soap Float were 
among the water craft which floated across the 
pond and delighted the 4,000 spectators on its 
shaded banks. 


Historical Celebration Held in Cincinnati. 
—Over 20,000 citizens thronged the slopes of 
the beautiful amphitheater in Eden Park to take 
part in the community sing and music festival held 
in memory of George Rogers Clark, distinguished 
Revolutionary soldier and patriot, on the anniver- 
sary of the beginning of his historic march to the 
Northwest Territory. The festival through song 
and story portrayed the stirring events in the life 
of this man whose timely service saved the entire 
Northwest Territory to the United States. 

With the May Festival Chorus Society of 200 
trained singers as a nucleus, the entire gathering 
was transformed into a huge chorus. Will Reeves, 
Director of the Recreation Commission, led the 
community singing. The audience declared for a 
similar festival in the same place on the same date 


next vear. 


A Fun Festival in a Small Town.—There 
are 200 inhabitants in the village of Salamonia, 
Indiana, but there is plenty of community spirit, 
and for the past three years the business men of 
the village have made an annual contribution to 
the town’s recreational life by putting on a Fun 
Festival. 

The festival begins at noon and continues 
through the evening. There are no admission 
charges, though the merchants last year spent $110 
for music alone and the only revenue came from 
the sale of ice cream and other refreshments. Each 
year finds more people coming from nearby towns. 
(in August 18, 1927, when the last festival was 
held, it was estimated that about 1,000 people at- 
tended in the afternoon and between two and three 
thousand in the evening. 


Hazards for the Girl.—At a recent gathering 
of Girl Scout leaders in New York City, Agnes 
R. Wayman of the Department of Physical Edu- 
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cation at Barna College, declared that our pres- 


ent era is “spec ‘too well symbolized by the 


automobile and the delicatessen. The modern 


American gir] iccumbed to the sinister cus- 


tom of the present day insofar as she uses cos- 
metics too fre es in for reducing, misses 


meals casuall es too frequently in her for- 


mative years, irs too scanty clothing. The 
American gir] i e praised because she has more 
brains and is er than her mother’s generation. 
She should be ended for her fearlessness 
and her san¢ more flimsy” manner of wear- 
ing her cloth 

The reducit e is a fad which has caused 
an increase it from heart trouble and tu- 
berculosis in t from 15 to 19 

Organizatio1 d take some stand against 
the exploitati the American girl through 
beauty contests ofessionalism in athletics is 
causing us ft ( ea tion of sports rather 


than of sport 


Zoning Law Passes.—On September 20, 1927, 


the zoning an I t in the constitution of New 
lersey was carrie 1 three to one vote. The 
zoning amendment was passed at a time when 
four other amet ts were defeated by a large 
majority. Th Chamber of Commerce, the 
State League M ipalities, the State Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1 te Association of Real Estate 
Boards, and tl tate Federation of Women’s 
Clubs were al in the campaign favoring 


the amendment 
This zoning ulds recreation move- 
ment because « ni recreation are so 


closely tied 


Recreation ( lission Provides Rustic 
Picnic Corner immit, New Jersey, town 
improvement cessary the sacrificing of 
some fine old 1 e resourceful Recreation 
Commission suggeste them for tables and 
seats for a ( he recreation field. 
After the pie ughly squared by taking 
slabs off the i , the largest were cut to 
proper lengths es and the smaller were 
used for seats vere mounted at the right 
height upon short es of the trunks sunk into 


To add 


rroundings, fireplaces were 


the ground to stumps of trees. 
to the charm oi 
built of nativ: Many happy picnic sup- 
pers have beet ked over the open fires and 


served in this delightful rustic corner. 


WORLD 
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Houston, Tex., 1926 
MeErRY CHRISTMAS TO THE WAYFARI 
Community Singing in Milwaukee.—Com- 


munity singing is a part of the regular band con- 
cert program in five of the city parks. An attend- 
ance of 18,000 at a single concert in Washington 
Park was reported while some Lake Park concerts 
drew 10,000 people, many of whom came espe- 
cially for the community singing feature, arriving 
just before the sing and leaving immediately after- 
ward. Printed programs are distributed at each 
band concert with the words of the song selected 
the reading 


for the evening. Plenty of light for 


1 
} 


of programs is furnished by electric lights strung 
5 ; S 


at intervals over the arena which is filled with 
benches. 

In former years soloists or scenes from popular 
Both 


community singing it was found is favored by 


operas were offered. were popular, but 
the greater number of people. 

\lthough the band selections vary at the con- 
certs at each of the parks, the same songs are sung 
at each park during the week. Each week there 
is an entirely new program of songs. Musicians 
from the Civic Music Association judge the sing- 
ing each week and grade it. At the end of a year 
a plaque is awarded by the Milwaukee Journal 


to the park with the highest average. 
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Have 


Recreation of 


Playgrounds City Officials —The 
Superintendent of Woonsocket, 
R. L, says, “Every playground in Woonsocket is 
governed by a group of ‘city officials’ selected 
from those who frequent the playgrounds.” 
These junior office holders are elected by a cere- 
with that used in the election and 
installation of city officers. In the absence of the 


Mayor of \Voonsocket the oath of office this past 


mony identical 


season was ministered by the Chairman of the 


Finance Committee. Eighteen and twenty-year- 
old boy Ss accept W ith 


as Mayvor1 or (hief af Police. 


pride their election to serve 


A Messenger of Light.—Mrs. Willoughby 


Rodman, for many years a member of the Recrea- 
tion Commission of Los Angeles, has recently 
written about her trip through Australia and New 
Zealand, where she many interviews with 
mayors and educational leaders and has spoken 
repeatedly, interpreting the playground and rec- 
reation movem« 


In Melbourne, Austt 


twice before large audiences and had conferences 


alia, Mrs. Rodman spoke 


with the Board of Education and several other 
interested groups. In Sydney she found that the 


re working for a Girls’ Play Guild 


local pee ple we 


and did what she could to help. The group suc- 
ceeded in getting money to start the work. Mrs. 
Rodman reports that the Chinese family with 
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whom she stayed had a tennis court in the garden. 
She adds that the gentleman of the family “makes 
his wife and daughters play.” 


Leisure Time in Chile——The Chilean Min- 
istry of Social Welfare, according to the July, 
1927, issue of Jndustrial and Labour Information, 
recently appointed a special committee to con- 
sider the utilization of workers’ spare time, with 
a view to putting into effect the recommendation 
adopted by the Sixth Session of the International 
labour Conference. This recommendation is as 
follows: 

(1) That libraries should be open after hours 
of work between 5 p. m. and 8 p. m. 

(2) That gardens and parks should be open 
between 5 p. m. and 10 p. m., without charge for 
pedestrians. 

(3) That museums should be open free of 
charge from 5 p. m. to 8 p. m. 

(4) That popular concerts should be organ- 
ized after 5 p. m. 

(5) That a national stadium should be built 
and the national interest in sports developed. 


A Pageant Celebrates Opening of New 
Bridge.—“The Spirit of Good Will,” a pageant 
written by Margaret Davis of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Community Service, was presented on 
Armistice Day in connection with the official open- 
ing of the city’s new bridge. 
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A WELcoMING Doorway FOR THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 











Play, the Architect of Man 


JoseEpH LEE 


Twenty-five years ago play was regarded largely 


as a medicine lt was a good thing because it 
kept you fit for work. It was also a policeman 
and kept the boys out of mischief. There are 


people still cor » the Playground and Recrea- 


tion Associatio \merica and asking it to 
participate in a health campaign or in an anti-vice 
crusade. Then again, play built up the muscles— 
the development of the larger muscle masses was 
almost a religion—and exercised the heart and 


lid with the muscles and the 


lungs. What 

circulation system when you had them was not in 
the early days much considered. 
There was truth in all these points of view. 
Play truly is good medicine—the best of all. It 


is a good policer [t does produce large muscles 


very fast. But these are not the true ends of play. 
We believe in health campaigns and anti-vice cru- 
sades, but they are not ours. We cannot say or 
seem to say that play owes its importance to 
these objects. Nor could play exist to perform 
such useful services if that were all. When the 
boy builds his house of blocks the important thing 
is not the resulting ippetite 

for dinner. ihe creative 

spirit was not ichsafed us 

for our healt! J) ealth 

derives its importance, whet 

it has any, fron ng us 

fit vehicles eative 

spirit—of tha yf its 

sister goddess¢ urtist 

discoverers, love Idiers 


loyal members pla 


the game. \Vhi he great 
spirit whispers to the child 
it comes not as yolicemal 
or a dose of m«e ne it 
is not talking of the larger 
muscles. Its ra ie: 3 
have work for yor It is 
his life that is knocking at 
the door and only as he 


opens to it will he become 
himself. 
It is in order that he may 


400 
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do this that he is born a child. His body and soul 
are made thus soft and plastic that they may be 
shaped in answer to this voice, that the great 
soul of humanity may take possession of him in 
that particular accent and incarnation of it which 
he shall represent. [Large muscles may be an aid 
or an incumbrance ; a wonderfully developed mind 
a vain and useless instrument, or far worse than 
useless, if uninformed by the constituting pur- 
poses of man. 

In obedience to these great voices—of courage, 
pursuit, the thirst for knowledge and the love of 
beauty ; of love, of loyalty, the mother instinct— 
men rightly sacrifice their health, even their lives, 
and are wise in doing so. These are the gods, 
divine awakeners of human genius, and have been 
recognized as such; as Mars, Diana, Dionysus; as 
Phoebus Apollo and his attendant Muses; as the 
Kore, the Madonna; as Pallas Athene and Great 
Zeus himself. These are incarnated in the human 
soul. Our deafness to them is recreancy to our 
own divinity. It is true the god may serve our 


health, as life is the conqueror of disease, as Apollo 
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served in the household of Admetus. Such ser- 
vice is admissible upon condition that the house 
itself shall be a service to the god. 

The modern theory that education lies in contact 


with reality—in living now, not in preparation 
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try have in several of their late conventions 
pointed out that our supply of morons should not 
be depleted by any mistaken application of eugen- 
ics. Morons, they say, are better instruments 
than normal men and women for operating our 
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some later period—is wholly sound. It 
is true that some things must be taught, in the 
way of skill and information, simply because they 
will come in handy later on; but such teaching is 
parenthetical so far as education is concerned. 
And reality, 


counter with 


for every creature, lies in his en- 
those materials, tools, antagonists, of 
which his nature whispers to him during child- 
hood and to which it is attuned—the other half 
of him. 
“The wild hawk to the wind swept sky, 

The deer to the wholesome wold 
And the heart of a man to the 

heart of a maid, 

As it was in the days of old.” 

There is no use in discoursing of 
green fodder to the kitten nor of 
green grasshoppers to the calf 


Reality for human beings is still 
in battle and pursuit, in poetry and 
song, in love and loyalty and in the 
search for truth—in the perm- 


anent, as decreed by his inherited 
nature, not the accidental. Our 
life is not committed to the elec- 
tric current or the explosion en- 
gine, nor to an industrial system 
dictated by the invention of the 
passing hour. Captains of indus- 


lo 
4 
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present-day machines. Such is the reality of the 
accidental. And it is to producing morons, or as 
close an approximation as the curriculum can 
achieve, that a school of education based on real- 
ism in the accidental sense might logically address 
itself. The play theory, on the contrary, counsels 
us to fit the world so far as possible to man, not 
man to the passing fashion of the world. 

The great American fallacy is belief in the ma- 
chine, belief in means, in all the secondary things. 
Speed is our prevailing vice and efficiency comes 
very close to it. Whither? To what end? Asa 
friend whom I must often quote 
has said of those who are always 
keeping themselves fit: “Fit for 
what ?” 

Every artist knows that there is 
no such thing as knowing how to 
paint. It is the spirit, that part of 
you that you do not possess but 
that possesses you, which, if you 
are happy, dictates the style as it 
forms the body and the mind. It 
is this purpose in you, if anything, 
that you express—not a mythical, 
undifferentiated power that some- 
how slops over into great achieve- 
ment. 

There are, it is true, less strenu- 
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ous moods of play than 


of which I have thus far 
spoken. 
Chere is 
tion, the appreciation of 
poetry and music, of 





beauty in nature and in 


art, of the teachings of 


ScIENCE 


philosophy, of the won- 
ders of the universe as revealed in science—a 
milder but in some ways more wide and accurate 
participation in these great purposes than is pos- 
sible by the more strenuous methods, which dig- 
nifies and ennobles life. 

There is, too, a 
form of play to which Dr. 


Gulick assigned recreation 


as a distinctive name—re- 
laxation, diversion, a paren- 
thesis, or vacation in our 
lives rather that ensi- 
fication of then which 
like sleep is a torer of 
our tired nature, virtue 


lying in that service to our 
health and strength that | 
have repudiated as the end 
But thor 


of play. this be 


its function, there is even in 


recreation in this sense the 


leadership of the divine. 
There is a come in art 
and life, a divine laughter 
in the universe, vhich 
these idle moment are 
attuned. Thers even 
sheer relaxation as a form of play. Man must 


sometimes lean and 


soul in idleness 
But the high ¢ 


loaf and leisurely entreat his 


not be known purely from 


contemplation of their lighter moods. The need 


of play for child s that their minds and bodies 

may be shaped and 
their emotions aimed 
under the divine direc- 
tion. The need of 
play for grown people 
is in order that they 


may be reconnected 





with these sources of 


heir life—recreated as 


THE ArcHIT! 


THE 


in that primary full obe- 
dience to the great con- 
stituting human purposes 


contempla- 
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we so literally say—which in the great majority 
of instances are so slightly drawn on in their 
work. 


Play under proper leadership and governed by 
the right tradition is the great teacher of moral 
conduct. Football is a more intense experience 
than doing sums, and its discipline—in the incul- 
cation of courage, subordination to the team and 
persistence under pain and opposition—is more se- 
vere, with more exacting standards, more fiercely 
enforced, than can easily be found elsewhere. 
Also it is a more complete experience. There is 
more of the boy in a football game than can be 
squeezed into twice two is four, and his partici- 


pation comes from deeper down. Action here is 
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from the center out. Whatever there is of power 
in him is discharged, or rather (and here is the 
essence of the play philosophy) the game calls out 
more power than was there. It is the very voice 
of his dawning self. The boy is not playing the 
game, the game is playing him. Play is the very 
act and throe of growth. 

The same is true of the other great play pur- 
poses as moral teachers, of mother love and 
art and rhythm and discovery, though the instruc- 
tion has in each a different color and a different 
form. The notion that play is easy is in exact con- 
tradiction of the truth. The gods are not easy 
masters. The way of art or science is austere. 


It is obedience to these play voices that constitutes 
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the serious element in work—distinguishes the 
profession from the chore. 

The doctrine of play as the architect of man 
and the sustaining current in his life is not in 
‘conflict with morality but a necessary condition 
of its existence. It is an answer to the question 
where our duty lies, what is the positive goal for 
himself and others that it is man’s business to 
seek, the good that gives the law to being good— 
or the thing beyond both good and evil, as Nietsche 
Moral- 


quaintly puts it, which we all must serve. 


ity that is only morality does not exist. You can- 
not be good by simply being good. Herein lie 


both the Puritan and the Stoic fallacy. 
Virtue 


if north has been abolished ? 


we will say is steering north. But what 


The American busi- 
He looks around 


ness mal made his pile. 


him for new worlds to conquer and encounters the 


old ironic jingle: “To grow more corn to feed 
more hogs to buy more land to grow more corn” 
and so ad infinitum. Such is his waking vision 
of the rainbow he has so breathlessly pursued— 
a squirrel cag \nd what is left for him? “Be 
good,” but good in what? “Support his family?” 
His daughters have each their automobile—Buy 


another he support he furnishes is already a 


disease. “Help others?” Along the same road 


that he has travelled to this tragic end? “Prac- 


tice religio1 But for what service does his re- 


ligion call on him? The duties he has known are 


all fulfilled. He has fought his fight, made his 
own living, raised a family. He is a good church 
member and a good Republican, and is thus far 
faithful to his wife. What is there of beautiful, 
dangerous devoted service that is required of 
him There remain the narrower sort of church 


observance and the cultivation of political and re- 


ligious prejudice, relieved by self-indulgence and 


furthering the social ambitions of his wife. Such 
in a thousand instances is the tragic end of that 


sincere if vague idealism of which like every 
American our bewildered business magnate is 
possessed. The trouble is that his ideal has be- 
come abstr lt is Puritanism gone to seed. 
Great and noble while it had a mission, claiming 
the earth for the Lord against those whom it be- 
lieved to be his foes, mighty in battle, this formid- 
able spirit faded when the battle had been won. 
It stands as a soldier of the Lord in time of peace. 

What is needed is a newer Puritanism, or rather 
its reconciliation with an older faith, faith in the 
pursuit of truth and beauty, in the ultimate and 


satisfying ends of life. To the Puritans’ belief 


THE 
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that the earth is the Lord’s and the admissible end 
of all endeavor lies in his service, to their resolve 
to build a commonwealth dedicated to the spirit 
in the souls of men, we must add faith in the 
voices in which the spirit speaks to us, the inti- 
mations of those ends toward which it claims us as 
its instruments. We must restore the north for 
which our soul would steer, the shining vision we 
shall never reach, but in the pursuit of which 
our life consists. 

lf I were to propose a patron saint for the play- 
ground movement I would choose St. Francis, who 
not only embodied the Christian spirit as hardly 
any other man has done, but who felt the beauty 
of the world and all its creatures—almost (1 speak 
it not profanely) the glad presence of the pagan 
gods, who must I think have been converted by 
his charm, 





Working Men’s Leisure 
in Italy 


The “Dopolavoro” (O. N. D.), as the organi- 
zation is called which works to promote and co- 
ordinate activities for the leisure time of Italy’s 
workers, has issued a report of the work of its 
first two years as a public institution. 

One of the important developments has been 
along the line of drama, the purpose being to 
bring drama within the reach of all working peo- 
ple, to facilitate the organization of new philodra- 
matic societies, help in securing buildings and 
stage facilities and in the selection of plays, and 
to provide libraries at reduced rates with copies 
of the plays to be given. Music, too, is considered 
essential and regional competition between arts 
and orchestras are being promoted, with a national 
competition in Rome. 

Through arrangement with railways, trips and 
excursions are organized. Sports are considered 
a vital part of the program. “Every Commissa- 
riat with its own dependent sections, in its own 
field, or on those conceded by sister societies, 
every Sunday, develops an extensive activity, 
moving an army of young men and sometimes 
even expert athletes who restore and temper their 
energy in healthy, physical exercises.” 

Afterwork industries such as floriculture and 
all small agrarian industries are being promoted, 
the O. N. D. announcing competitions and insti- 
tuting prizes. 











Worms for Bait 


By 


Rocer WILLIAM Rus 


summer evening were reaching 
[n a little while it 
| the small boy who was so 


The shadows 
across a Long Island garden. 
would be dark, an 
active in one corner of the garden was putting 


hurried effort t work. It would soon become 
difficult to see thi 
turned them up. and he 


of them if he wers 


worms as his energetic shovel 
must get a proper supply 
to start “first thing in the morn- 


ing” on his fishing trip 
Possessed of malice, the worms were slow 
about offering themselves. He had turned over 


several square feet of earth and as yet had only 
victims in the tin can beside 


nd much worried, he paused 


-a half dozen curl 
him. A little tire 
for a moment and 

Through the garden a man came toward him. 

“What is it now?” asked the man. 

“Worms for bait,” replied the boy as he bent 
again to the diggin 


traightened up. 


him and watched for a 
few minutes, speaking once to point out a worm 
that the lad had missed. Finally, “When are you 
going fishing?” hé ked. 
“First thing 
I wish the dart 
“Well,” said the 
them up in great shape. 
Willingly the boy 
stepped to a piece 
been dug, forced the 


inches into the 


The man st eside 


e morning. Before breakfast. 
rms would show up more.” 


man, “I know a way to get 


Let’s try it.” 
ave up the shovel. The man 
of ground that had not yet 
spade twelve or fifteen 
‘round, and then commenced to 
move the handle back and forth. The resulting 
jars at each end of his stroke shook the earth for 
four or five feet around. The boy watched curi- 
orth the man moved the spade, 


the surface of the ground 


ously. Back and 


meanwhile watching 
closely. 

“There’s one,” he said suddenly, stooping to 
pick up a panic-stricken worm which had hurried 
to the surface. “And there’s another.” 

The boy was delightedly surprised. 


“Hey, there’s two more!” he cried. “Gee whizz, 


Pop, that’s a pe Oh, gee, another !” 


“They think it’s an 


ad Way. 
4 9 

earthquake,” the man re- 

marked conversationally, “and they come up to 
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see where it is. Maybe they get squeezed a little, 
too, when they’re underground.” 

A few minutes of this sufficed to put enough 
worms into the tin can for any emergency of fish- 
ing. As man and boy walked together to put the 
spade away and to install the worms safely for 
the night, the boy looked up, hopefully. 

“Pop, come along tomorrow, will yuh?” 

“Won’t the other fellows mind?” 

“Mind!” exclaimed the boy stoutly. “No; they 
wouldn’t mind anyway, but they aren’t going. It’s 
just me. I got a new pond I’ve only been to a 
coupla times. It’s two miles down toward Ja- 
maica, and gee! the fishing’s swell there!” 

“All right, Billy, I'll man, 
“We'll start about half past six, hey, and I'll get 
Rovisa to give us something to eat to take along.” 

“All right,” said the boy. That was all he said, 
for he was not given to much self-expression. But 
his heart was light. To have his father go with 
him on one of these expeditions was an exciting 
and thrilling thing. His father was always so 
busy, or away, and the few times he could go 
along he was such a good skate and such an inter- 
esting fellow! And, too, his father had that great 
prestige that enabled him actually to ask Rovisa, 
the cook, to make breakfast conform to the fishing 
expedition, and sense enough to take breakfast 
along instead of having it at home first. This was 
real luck. 

“All right, Pop,” said the boy. 
hooks after dinner tonight.” 

So next day the two went hand in hand through 
the fields, each carrying a maple pole, home-made, 
wound with the black thread that was the line. 
The hooks the boy had made by heating needles in 
a candle and bending them to shape. The boy 
carried the worms in one hand, and held his 
father’s hand with the other. 


come,” said the 


“T’ll make the 


The two spent a happy morning at the pond, 
yanking out enough fat sun-fish to satisfy both of 
Not until many years later, when the boy 
read the man’s autobiography, did he discover 
that a million mosquitoes had attended the expedi- 
tion, too, and had worked impartially and thor- 


them. 
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oughly on both of them. Man and boy were bitten 
and sunburned ; but they were happy, too, as they 
walked home. It had been a good trip for both of 
them. 

“Let’s see if Rovisa’s got an old pail or 
somethin’ for an aquarium,” said the boy, looking 
down proudly at the sun-fish that pushed and 
flopped in the can that had held the worms. 

“Why don’t we take that old wash boiler from 
the tool shed and sink it in the ground by the 
beeches ?” suggested the man. “Let’s make a 
regular aquarium right in the ground.” 

And we'll line it with those 
shells you brought back from Denmark, and— 


“Gee whizz, let’s! 


and—”’ 

Mutually planning, they came home. Now and 
then the boy’s rather shy eyes would look up at 
the mat In them was a look that spoke elo- 
quently. Occasionally the man looked down at 
the boy—and in his eyes was the same look. Man 
and boy, father and son—yes, but playmates at 
heart—Courtesy of “The Survey.” 


From the Winner of 
the Aircraft Tour- 


nament 


Yes, | broke the world junior hand-launched 
model airplane record with a flight of 5 minutes 
and 37 seconds and by doing this captured the 
first pri the junior hand launched duration 
contest at the National Playground Miniature Air- 
craft Tournament at Memphis, October 8th. 

{| became interested in model airplanes about 
February, when I saw an indoor contest of the 


Illinois Model Aero Club. The indoor models at 


this meet made me jump for joy to see them fly. 
As a result of this meet I joined the club to learn 
how to build and fly models. 

At the Chicago elimination contest, September 
the 5th, I qualified with a flight of 1 minute 12% 
seconds to go to Memphis. Right after the elim- 
ination contest Mr. Joseph J. Lucas, one of the 
pioneer model builders, of the same club, designed 
for me a special hand launched duration model 
aeroplane for the national tournament at Mem- 
phis. I followed the design and instructions care- 
fully and made my frame 3914 inches long out of 














Jack LerKeR AND His Wortp Recorp BreaKinGc Mone 


two balsa I beams put together like an A shape, 
with bamboo x bracings in between and a tail 
palin at the rear of the frame. To hold these parts 
together I have used ambroid. The span of my 
main plane was 32 inches and the elevator 11 
inches. I made both of them doubled surfaces. 














LAUNCHING THE PLANE 


The entering and trailing edges and ribs of the 
main plane and elevators [ made entirely of balsa 
wood and then covered it with 3 light tissue paper. 
| used ambroid to put all these parts together also. 
I made the tail plane of the same material as the 
main plane and elevator with a double surface 
also. Ambroid also was used to put these parts 
together. I made two propellers of 12 in. in diam- 


/ 


eter, and used 8 strands of % x 3% in. rubber to 
turn each propeller. 
I finally finished my model a few days ahead of 


(Concluded on page 492) 
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Richmond, Virginia 


CLAIRE McCartuy, 


irector, Community Recreation Association, Richmond, Virginia 


ig thing | know about play 


— J 


Richmond is the progress of 


ed community theatre. 


1926, a group of people came 
ways of meeting the many 
being made by the dramatic 
lhe result was the forma- 
organization known as the 
lhe call for this meeting, 
me, was issued through the 
ery one interested in drama 
[he response was most 


were glad to see that among 


initial meeting were not only 
unger amateur group, but the 
)f dramatics from the Uni- 
the Conservatory of Mu- 
School of Social Work, the 
tle Theatre League and many 


1 


local productions. 

stated his interest in dra- 

told how it used a classroom 
er had only the dark base- 
ate dwelling; still another 

without stage or equipment. 


common the same problem 


egging materials for their pro- 


re interested in play writing 
ouragement; some wanted 
ery ; others were enthusiastic 
\ considerable number of 
great need for help in 


thers who were present 


with the feeling that no 


nd or was trying to “put 


something over,” but that the realization of the 
need for the work came from the people them- 
selves. 

At this meeting the workshop of the Commu- 
nity Recreation Commission was accepted as a 
permanent meeting place because of its central 
location and its adaptability for the use of vari- 
ous committees in working out their problems, and 
because the Association could offer this privilege 
without charge. The director of the Community 
Recreation Association was elected temporary 
chairman and the date of the next meeting was 
set for March Ist. 

At the second meeting the organization was 
perfected and officers elected, consisting of chair- 
man, secretary and treasurer. A number of de- 
partments were planned for membership, finance, 
publicity, production, play writing, stage craft, 
music and juvenile. Certain of the departments 
such as production and stage craft were given 
sub-chairmen in play selecting, reading, cast- 
ing, managing, make-up, lighting, costumes and 
scenery. 

The purpose of the organization is to serve as 
a clearing house for all the dramatic groups of 
the city. It was not designed to be an exclu- 
sive organization and it is not the idea that any 
individual organization shall lose its identity, but 
it is hoped that strength will be gained for each 
by the opportunity to discuss mutual problems and 
secure help from the various departments. 


Constructing Equipment 


Meetings are held in the workshop of the head- 
quarters of the Community Recreation Associa- 
tion—an old building loaned by the city authori- 
ties and used by the Association as a meeting 
place for the scattered clubs of the city to whom 
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COMMUNITY 


the Community Theatre brought a new definite 
interest. In these clubs were found not only 
many young men who were talented in dramatics 
and in play writing, but those who became very 
valuable members of the stage craft department. 
With the use of hammers and nails, paint and 
polish, the old building which stands in the heart 
of the city became a livable place and before July 
a stage had been erected with scenery, lighting 
and other equipment completed. Pieces of old 
furniture were donated by different members, 
which the stage craft committee with magic touch 
turned into valuable stage properties. No labor 
was engaged to renovate the workshop. Every- 
body worked and most interesting were these 
groups, who, after their daily work, clad in over- 
alls, scraped and painted the walls, mopped and 


polished floors and measured and sewed draperies 


as though it were the greatest joy of their lives. 

[he completion of the stage was marked by 
the production of three one-act plays. The first 
play, Lithuania, was put on under the direction 
of the dramatic leader; Sham was produced by 
an ambitious dramatic student. The third play, 
All or Nov given by a high school group, was 
produced by the dramatic teacher of the school. 

lany interesting reports have been made by 
the various committees. Two plays have been 
written and passed on; one of them, now in re- 
hearsal, will be produced on the University cam- 
pus. The ever faithful publicity committee has 
interested many leading people who will be of 
ereat service to the movement. 
Fii 

lhe is been accomplished with an ex- 
penditure of less than $100—money secured by 
membership dues of $2.00 a year for individuals 
and $5.00 for club members. Club membership 
carries with it the privilege of sending two rep- 
resentati to attend the meetings held twice a 
month, and the use of the workshop at least once 
a week. Soon after the completion of the build- 
ins cal stock company was developed which 


agreed to put on plays during the summer months 
for a small admission, the proceeds to be turned 
into the treasury of the Community Theatre. 


Chis project has kept large numbers of boys 


and girls, men and women, from the ages of nine- 
teen to sixty, enthusiastically interested and busy 


during their leisure time, working out their hob- 


bies in the real spirit of play. 
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The Juvenile Department 


The Juvenile Department deserves special 
mention since during its child life it has developed 
into the Children’s Theatre of Richmond. While 
for years the play leaders had included in their 
program dramatics and pageantry for children 
on the playgrounds and at the community centers, 
the organizing of the work into a Children’s 
Theatre has given the children a real opportunity 
to develop talent not only in the production of 
plays but in stage craft, costuming and the man- 
aging of the performance. 

Realizing the value of the school building in 
community center work, the Community Theatre 
group presented the project to the Federation of 
Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teacher Associations, 
who readily endorsed the movement. A com- 
mittee was appointed by them to serve with the 
Children’s Theatre Committee in the selection of 
plays and in securing the schoolhouse as a place 
for production. 

Four performances were put on by different 
casts, Friday evenings and Saturday afternoons 
being chosen for their production. The large 
auditorium of the schoolhouse was crowded on 
each occasion. One of the workers from the 
staff of the Community Recreation Association 
was assigned as director of the theatre. With 
the problem of leadership solved and the place 
to give the plays provided through the School 
Board, the Finance Committee was under no great 
expense. It was necessary, however, to have 
some material for scenery and costumes and so 
the Committee secured 200 patronesses, who 
bought season tickets at one dollar. Funds raised 
in this way met the temporary needs. 

The four plays produced last year were The 
Merry Fiddler, by Louise Burleigh; Helga and 
the White Peacock, by Cornelia Meigs; Snickerty 
Nick and the Giant, by Oscar Wilde, and Cin- 
derella, arranged by the local group. 

The Community Orchestra, a group of young 
people recently organized by the Association, at 
each performance takes its place in the pit of 
the auditorium. 
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As to Posture 


t 
By : 
| I 
WILLIAM Burpick , 
{ 
Baltimore, Maryland 
I have been thinking for a good many years the individual rather than just the strength of the | 


that I would like write an article on the present scaletal muscles. I realize that undoubtedly there | 





craze, if | may use that expression in reference 


to Posture, for I think that Dr. Lee is correct in 
his statement ildren brought up from the 
beginning to play freely are not so apt to have the 
faults of Postur re so general amongst our 


American popul However, I seem to be a 


failure when it comes to sitting down and writing 
real articles on such topics. My interest in study- 
ing the problem rying our methods of solu- 
tion interferes wit y doing the writing I sup- 
pose I ought to | am very sure this ought 
to be done for g¢ many crimes are being 
committed against the youth of our country by 


scolding them erence to their carriage when 


the difficulty be met in another way. 
In the May 6, 1927, issue of the Public Health 
Report, Volume 42, No. 18, the author concludes 


1 


that there is a isreement in the definition 
of good Posture and reviews the literature of 154 
articles. 

The matter « sture in a very definite way 
almost overwhelmed physical educators when the 
success of certain work in Brooklyn, based upon 
an appeal to class morale for a better Posture of 
all school childret assumed to be the result 
and old fixed drills rather 
In 1919 the In- 


Hygiene Board discussed 


of muscular exer 
than by the new methods used 
terdepartmental 

Posture at its summer meeting in New York and 


I had the temerit que stion the whole proposi- 


tion as to whether Posture as a general carriage of 
human beings was a matter of muscular strength 
of the muscles on the back and shoulders and 
trunk. I stated In’t believe that the little 
muscular work don the average drill would 
correct the difficulties which the people were find- 
ing. I stated that I thought that it was a question 


of the mental attitude of the adolescent rather 
than the strength of the musculature of his body. 
I have thought this a great deal since then 
and I am more and more convinced that the emo- 
tional life determines the Posture and carriage of 
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are anatomical difficulties that make permanent 
changes of Posture such as short ligaments in the 
front shoulder girdle or obstructions in the nose 
and throat that cause round shoulders in the effort 
to secure the proper amount of air. Other patho- 
logical conditions may cause bad Postures, but 
in general I think carriage depends upon the con- 
fidence the individual has. Undoubtedly, I should 
have added certain types of industry or even stu- 
diousness may give a bad Posture due to final 
bony changes, but generally people who have the 
self-control and self-confidence that comes from 
what Martin calls the “liberal education,”—the 
ability to adjust oneself to one’s own life and the 
lives of the group around him, have good carriage 
and what is termed good Posture. This self con- 
trol has its origin in the first six years of life, but 
it won’t be settled there, I am sure, unless that 
same attitude toward recreation is continued 
throughout life, changing in its character with the 
needs of age. I mean that a child with a perfect 
body and the right attitude of life, developed dur- 
ing play periods, must have the social characteris- 
tics just the same during adolescence, or the suc- 
cessful child will become the unsuccessful youth. 
Youth must be guided into early adult life or again 
we have failures. Perhaps it is a question of men- 
tal hygiene if we should at all separate life into 
mental and physical. Herrick’s book, “Brains of 
Rats and Man,” suggests that the physical and 
mental cannot be separated. 

A long time ago, I noted that a shy, bashful per- 
son might be really a strong and forceful person 
as in the case of a teacher of a gymnasium class 
who might be a terribly weak individual when 
speaking before an audience but whose carriage 
and general appearance would be striking on the 
gymnasium floor where he was absolutely a leader. 
A man with a locomotor ataxia actually unable 
to walk in the dark had very good Posture because 
he had originally been a well trained athlete and 
a successful business man. Conceited people car- 
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ried themselves very well—in fact often in an ex- 
aggerated Posture whereas the shy ones carry 
themselves very badly. A very fine preacher of 
the Episcopal Church admitted that he carried his 
head badly because he was so tall he was self- 
conscious and actually unable to adjust himself to 
the average rooms and furniture. I also found as 
[ looked into the subject that the people who were 
sad and depressed had characteristic methods of 
carrying their bodies in rather flexed and unpleas- 


ant ways. I noticed that a blind man at home 
who was a successful piano tuner and very self- 
confident succeeded very well on the main streets 


of the city, whereas other blind people who had 
fear carried themselves badly. Finally, a well 
known specialist in mental hygiene confirmed my 
feeling that carriage and posture largely depend 
upon the attitude of the mind. In a Smithsonian 
Report, 1867, where queries about expression for 


anthropological inquiry were recorded, questions 
such as these were asked: 

“When a man is indignant or defiant does he 
frown, hold his body erect, square his shoulders 
and clench his fists ?” 


“Ts extreme fear expressed in the same general 
manner as with Europeans ?” 
In view of these rambling notes I believe that 


the same program of recreation adjusted to the 


varying age of mental requirements of people will 
solve the problem of Posture where exercises and 
gymnastics and athletics in themselves will fail. 
Dr. Snedden in an address before the American 
Physical Education Association in New York 
stated that the posture of the boys and girls in high 
school was very bad but that he noticed twenty-five 
years afterwards that their Postures corresponded 
to the kinds of lives they had lived in the mean- 
while and that exercise and muscle building have 
relatively nothing to do with this result. I believe 


he meant that a physical body developed by play 
and athletics and a normal recreative life will se- 
cure self-control and with it the attitude of mind 


1} 1 


and body that is really effective. 
he following is a brief summary of the gov- 
ernment report mentioned by Dr. Burdick: 

The United States Public Health Service in 
Reprint No. 1156 dated May 6, 1927, “A Resume, 
with Comments, of the Available Literature Re- 
lating to Posture,” by Louis Schwartz, Surgeon 


of the United States Public Health Service, con- 
tains statements from various individuals as to 
ways of obtaining the best posture. 


Thomas and Goldthwait say that to correct poor 
posture, systematic training must be instituted to 
gain two objects—muscular sense and muscular 
strength. Physical training should be devoted to 
the development of the trunk muscles, which are 
the keynote to good posture. 

Stella S. Bradford advocates exercises for sym- 
metrical muscular development in order to obtain 
correct posture. 

Grossman says that the general hygienic con- 
ditions must be good and that there must be 
proper food and exercises and development of 
both sides of the body in work and play in order 
to attain good posture. 

Crampton advises proper food, plenty of air, 
and exercise for the development of muscular 
tone in order to attain good posture. 

Abbott and Alger stress proper lighting condi- 
tions and the correction of visual defects for the 
attainment of good posture. 

Todd stresses the freedom of action of the mus- 
cles around the hip joint and freedom of move- 
ment of the hip joint in order to attain good 
posture. 

Samuel Hare says that exercise gives tone and 
strength to the muscles, resistance to the liga- 
ments, and density to the bones, thus tending to 
prevent deformity. 

Eldred Nobie Smith says that educators should 
not insist that children take forced upright pos- 
tures. It is better to allow them to take any 
position desired. He says that there should be 
proper school furniture, but that it would be better 
still if there were no seats or desks provided for 
the pupils, but couches so that the children could 
rest prone and thus avoid spinal curvature. 

The Life Extension Institute in its examina- 
tion of industrial groups of more than 10,000 
people actively engaged at work, found 44 per 
cent with generally faulty posture. 


SUMMARY 


The consensus of opinion seems to be that— 

1. The biped posture of man has been evolved 
from the quadruped posture. 

2. The body has not yet fully adapted itself to 
the biped posture. 

3. There are many physical disadvantages to the 
erect posture, but they are outweighed by the 
physical and mental advantages resulting there- 
from. 

4. Good posture can be attained by having good 
health, taking enough exercise to keep the mus- 
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cles strong and the joints supple, and continually 
assuming correct postures in the daily tasks. 

5. Fatigue is the most frequent cause of pos- 
tural deformities in the industries. 

6. Continuous sitting or standing in any pos- 
ture is fatiguing 

7. Change of posture at the will of the worker 
is the remedy f 

8. Industrial 
as to fit the individual worker and to allow of 


dustrial fatigue. 
furniture should be so constructed 
comfortable working conditions both in sitting and 
standing postures 


THE AUTHOR'S COMMENTS 


1. There is a agreement in the various 


definitions of standards and tests for good posture. 


2. Heredity, type build, balance of muscle 


strength, and tone have not been given sufficient 


importance in establishing standards for posture. 
3. It has not been established whether the faulty 
postures associated with certain diseases are the 
causes or the results of these diseases. 
4. There is no 
physical fitness. 
1667—LeBrun 
1806—C. Bell \natomy and 
Expression 
1839—Physiolos 
—Dr. Burgess 
1862—Duchenn lechanisme de 
onomie and Hun 
1855—Herbert ( e! in 


rsally satisfactory test for 


rerences 


Philosophy of 
Mechanism of Blushing 
la Physi- 


treating of the 


Feelings in His Principle of Physiology, “The 
destructive passions are shown in a general tension 


of the muscular syst 
McClellan 


\rtistic Anatomy 


Cincinnati's Municipal 


Recreation Program 


For many years t recreation work in Cin- 
cinnati has been conducted by various agencies— 
the Park Board, t of Education and Com- 
munity Service. | past few years there has 
been a feeling on th t of local leaders in the 


] 


movement that the of a public recreation 


board would aid materi in unifying and enrich- 
ing the programs various groups and of 
placing the work on a permanent basis. A vigor- 


ous campaign was waged and in December, 1926, 


the Recreation Commission became a reality. The 
tax levy was passed to provide funds to carry on 
the program and Will R. 
Community Service, was chosen to administer the 


Reeves, Secretary of 


program. 

At the close of its first summer season Cin- 
cinnati records a variety of events provided by 
the Public Recreation Commission. The attend- 
ance on the twenty-six playgrounds passed the 
800,000 mark and over 100,000 took advantage of 
the ten play-streets. The classes in dramatics and 
dancing terminated in the participation of 2,000 
children in pageants on the various playgrounds 
and in a Health Pageant given during the Pure 
Food Exhibition. 

The Aeroplane Contest attracted a great deal 
of interest and the winner was awarded a trip to 
the National Recreation Congress in Memphis, 
where his plane was entered with those of the 
winners of similar contests all over the country. 

Classes in ukulele and harmonica playing were 
held on each playground once a week and the ad- 
vanced students enrolled in the Master Class held 
every Saturday morning. This group has given 
concerts and is prepared to furnish musical pro- 
grams for club or church affairs. 

Two supervisors with bulging play kits one 
day a week have provided play equipment and 
supervision for both white and colored children 
in districts where there are no playgrounds. <A 
total of 7,161 welcomed the opportunity to take 
part in the activities. 

Lessons in swimming were given by a compe- 
tent instructor; 310 took part in the final swim- 
ming meet and 147 children received the swim- 
ming certificates. 

Upholding Cincinnati’s reputation as the “great- 
est baseball town in America” the total number 
of permits for baseball games on public diamonds 
reached 1,519 and more than 420,000 spectators 
viewed 49,446 players in action. | 

Tennis on the eighteen municipal courts has 
proved very popular, with an average of over 
1,000 players a week. 

The tale of the Pied Piper pales in contrast to 
the stories told of the numbers of children who 
gathered to hear the fascinating Gypsy Story- 
teller, who in fancy costume visited various sec- 
tions of the city and in story took the children to 
the “Land of Make Believe.” 

The Traveling Theater was taken to each of 
the play streets in turn. Volunteers to the num- 
ber of 467 took part in making up the casts. 
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Planning Play Areas in New Real Estate 


Subdivisions* 


..¢ 


2) 


President, 


The National Association of Real Estate Boards 
was organized in Chicago in 1908, wit’ just seven- 
teen boards as founders. It has grown in these 
nineteen years until now it numbers 677 boards, 
representing 677 communities in every state in 
the Union, in every Province in Canada except 
Quebec, and with one board in far away Hawaii. 


It has an active and affiliated membership of 
45,000 men who are entitled to call themselves 
realtors. ‘Realtor’ is a coined word, the mean- 
ing of which is a member of a board affiliated 
with the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Frankly, we want it to distinguish our 
membership between the common run of real 
estate agents who do not believe in organization 
and those who do. 

Our organization for many years has urged the 
proper planning of cities. We have a very active 
and enthusiastic city planning committee. Our 
organization is planning not only to better the 


plans of our cities, but to plan towns and villages, 
to take care of the future develop- 


aS We wisn 


ments of communities. We wish to plan the 
country so that it may be made beautiful, and so 
that people will be glad to live along the high- 
ways and byways out in the country. To that 
end we have a committee, known as the committee 
on outdoor advertising, which is working to bring 
about better and more attractive and more sightly 
billboard advertising in appropriate places. 

Our whole organization is dedicated to bring- 
ing about a better utilization of the land resources 
of our country, so as to bring out of that great 
God-given commodity—land—the fullest opportu- 


nities for the benefit of humanity. So the slogan 


of our City Planning Committee is: “Building 


Better Cities for People to Live In.” We are 
interested not only in the question of arterial 
highways and thoroughfares which will relieve 
the traffic situation, but in this very subject of 


*Stenog port of ress delivered at Recreation Congres, 


Mem ' Octol 


. HIEATT, 


Vational Association of Real Estate Boards, Louisville, Kentucky 


parks, playgrounds and recreation places, because 
we know how vital and how important they are 
to the future of our people. 

In the early days of America, the men who laid 
out our cities originally were great city planners 
in many instances. You have only to look back 
at the city plans of most of our cities to find that 
is true. In Boston they preserved that great 
Common as a public space. The little city of 
Lexington has its Green in the center of the city. 
In Memphis they have a little square in the heart 
of the city, and New Orleans has Jackson Square. 
And all over the country you will find these open 
spaces which were originally preserved when lay- 
ing out the cities. Savannah is a wonderful ex- 
ample of the preservation of open spaces through- 
out the entire city. I am not going to talk about 
the wonderful planning of the great city of Wash- 
ington, or the splendid plan of the city of Indian- 
ape lis. 

In my own city of Louisville, the original plan 
of Louisville made in 1786 provided for fifteen 
solid blocks reaching from one end of the city 
to the other, of park space. But it was only a 
few years later that some short-sighted city coun- 
cil sold off fourteen of those blocks for private 
buildings and a curious fact is that on those blocks 
which were sold off, grew up the very worst part 
of our city, the red-light district and the slums. We 
were robbed of one of our most valuable posses- 
sions right in the heart of the city through a 
short-sighted city council. 

At the beginning our people were sound on 
this question of city planning ; they appreciated the 
importance of open spaces in those days when the 
cities were small, but later we went through sort 
of a dark age and for nearly one hundred years 
nobody gave much thought to city planning. Then 
thirty or forty years ago people began to think 
of it again. We were forced to consider it by 
the tremendous growth of our cities. About forty 
years ago, some fourteen millions of the popula- 
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tion of America lived in the cities, and forty-two 
Today nearly 
seventy millions live in the cities, and the people 


millions lived in the country. 


who have made a study of the situation conclude 
that by 1940 there will be eighty or eighty-five 
million people living in the cities. 

You must appreciate the fact that a man who 
is in the subdivision business and who is going to 


develop a certain tract of land for home purposes 


is doing it as a business proposition. He must 
see his way clear to pay the cost of his land, the 
cost of the improvements and all of the utilities 
that have to be put in, and still reap a fair profit 
if he is going to carry on his business. We can 


expect him to do only those things which he can 
recover in some way from the sale of that land. 

I am very happy to say that the wide-awake 
realtors of America today appreciate the fact 
that they can add to the value of their subdivisions 
by devoting or setting aside parts for public use. 
It is being done continually. 

It was my privilege the other day to be in Bos- 


ton and to see a plat of a subdivision up there 


which has been planned by Olmsted Brothers, 
which provides for all of these facilities, and I 
want you to remember them, because I think the 
list pretty nearly runs the whole gamut of recre- 
ational activities. There are golf courses, a rid- 


ing academy, bridle paths, a polo field, ten tennis 
courts, a yacht harbor, casino, swimming pool, 
piers out into the bay, croquet grounds and places 
for quoits. I may have overlooked several other 
things. Those facilities are all provided for the 
people who buy hat subdivision. 

It goes without saying that the promoter of that 
subdivision is going to capitalize on all of those 
things and is going to charge for the remaining 
land an added price that will recover the part 
that he is setting aside for public use. 

A few years ago some associates and I acquired 
a tract of land out 
to Mr. Saunders 


Wiggly stores, wl 


here in Memphis. It belonged 
he originator of the Piggly- 
id started the erection there- 


on of a very handsome residence. He spent some 
$300, )00 or $400,000 on the erection of what was 
called here ‘““The Pink Palace” and then he failed. 
We bought the land from the receiver in bank- 


ruptcy for the purpose of developing a subdivision. 
The practical question which confronted us was 


what to do with pile of granite, of beautiful 
architecture, half-completed—all of the exterior 
but none of the interior. We would either have 


to tear the building down and utilize the land or 


find some way or purpose to which the building 
could be devoted which would not injure the rest 
of the property. 

We could not turn it into an asylum for insane 
people, for instance, because that would have de- 
preciated the value of the adjoining land. We 
hit upon the idea that we could induce the city of 
Memphis to accept that house and some land 
around it. Mr. Saunders had developed in the 
center of the property an artificial lake of some 
size and from each end ran a stream, so we laid 
out a plan that would include that lake in a park 
and diagonally through the park area provide 
room for playgrounds and recreation. 

We tied on to that another area of land around 
the “pink palace,” and we submitted that to the 
city along with the palace, offering to give it to 
them if they would devote the palace to public 
use as a library or natural history museum or art 
gallery or something of that kind. They accepted 
it. Mayor Paine made the statement that we 
gave the city $400,000 worth of property, because 
the building and land actually cost that. 

I would not stand here and ask you to believe 
that we were foolish enough to give away $400,000 
worth of property. We didn’t give them anything, 
I think we got back, or we shall get back more 
than that in the increased value of our property 
and we shall be indebted to the city of Memphis 
for taking that property. 

It is a curious thing that when that property 
was placed on the market, the highest priced lots 
were those around the park area and lake. They 
were the first to be sold, proving it is good busi- 
ness to do such things. Frankly, if we had not 
succeeded in getting the Park Commission of 
Memphis to take over that park area, we should 
have been put to it as to know what to do with 
that area which logically should have been a 
public area. 

I know you men and women will appreciate 
the fact that a subdivider who has any regard for 
the future value of his property would hesitate 
before opening up an uncontrolled and unsuper- 
vised playground in the heart of it. There must 
be supervision or it will turn out to be a nuisance 
and depreciate values. So the point I want to 
make in the first place is that the subdivider who 
expects to do anything of that kind ought to do 
it in cooperation with the recreation man, or with 
some expert in recreation, just as engineers are 
employed to make layouts and devise sewer sys- 
tems or water systems, so as to get the best pos- 
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sible advice as to where the playground and rec- 
recreation centers should be located and how 
they ought to be set up. 

In the second place I want to submit to you 
that if you expect realtors to make gifts of land 
to the public out of their private lands, you must 
see to it that the city in which such land is situ- 
ated is shown the wisdom of accepting that prop- 
erty and undertaking to supervise it, otherwise it 
will be very difficult to secure many gifts of that 
kind, because the developer cannot obligate himself 
to supervise indefinitely. So that sort of work 
calls for the closest cooperation between your or- 
ganization and our organization and between 
groups in the cities. 

Here is another danger: I have heard the rule 
laid down that one acre in every ten in a sub- 
division ought to be set aside for public use. 
That sounds all right in theory, but it goes with- 
out saying that if you are subdividing a small 
tract of ten acres, you cannot cut out one acre 
and devote that to playgrounds without having 
perhaps a very illogical arrangement. All things 
of that kind ought to be done under a compre- 
hensive city plan that locates playgrounds and 
public spaces where they ought to be located, 
and then arrangements should be made with the 
developer to set aside a tract or make some con- 
tribution toward setting aside an appropriate loca- 
tion. You cannot take ten subdivisions of ten 
acres each along a certain road and plan an acre 
of playground for each without having a hodge- 
podge. This development calls for the use of 
common sense. 

While I think that you can count on realtors 
throughout America, particularly those who sub- 
divide, to respond cordially and willingly to this 
program of giving their lands, it must be done in 
a way that will not lower values but will tend to 


enhance values so that they can afford to set aside 
these spaces for playgrounds and recreation. 

As to some of the things that realtors have 
done: Golf courses have been and are being de- 


veloped. A great many subdividers are equipping 
their subdivisions with bird houses designed to 
attract a great variety of birds, because they see 
that it will add to the desirability of their prop- 
erties. 

[ wonder how many of you men and women 
sitting here have ever called upon the Real Estate 
Board of your city and talked over this proposi- 
tion with the members and asked them what they 


could do for you. I want to say to you now, if 


you have not done it, go home and do that very 
thing and you will find the heartiest sort of cooper- 
ation. We have sense enough to know that the 
development of our individual properties depends 
upon the development of our cities and the value 
of our properties depends upon the values in our 
A city with poor values is going to have 
poor real estate and if we are going to enhance 
the value of the property in such a city we must 
attract people with money, people who are looking 
for culture—people who are going to build values. 
We are tremendously interested as realtors from 
the selfish standpoint, as well as from the stand- 
point of the public, in having our city properties 
planned and developed with as much park area 
and playground areas as they can support. There 
is a direct relation to value in that activity. 

As I said a while ago, my observation has been 
that in the early days of our country, the planners 
of our cities gave some thought to the necessity 
of recreation and park areas. You can see that 
in the city of New York—Battery Park, Bowling 
Green, City Hall Square, Gramercy Park, Union 
Square, Washington Square, Madison Square and 
on up the island of Manhattan. 

It is a curious coincidence that as business 
marched up Broadway from the downtown sec- 
tion of New York, it halted at each one of those 
open spaces. There was a great business develop- 
ment about Union Square, which at one time 
constituted the high priced real estate of New 
York. Business next halted at 23rd Street, at 
Madison Square. That section was for a long 
time a great business section. Then there appar- 
ently developed a dark age, because there are no 
more squares until we reach Central Park. But 
at 34th Street there was so-called Herald Square, 
with a small triangular building on it, a make 
believe sort of square, and business paused there. 
Then it marched on up to 42nd Street or Times 
Square, which is really not a square at all, or not 
a park at all, and stopped there. Values grew, 
and now Columbus Circle and Central Park are 
the great developing sections. 

There is a direct relation between these open 
squares and real estate values. The realtors in 
your city will appreciate that and if they do not, 
you can easily sell them the idea. 

I want to appeal to you now to join hands with 
your local real estate boards and they will help 
you work out your problems and you ought to 
help them work out their problems, because you 
ought to get your city ready for these develop- 


cities. 
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ments if they are willing to give the land needed. 
You ought to get proper cooperation from the 
municipality toward the supervision of these prop- 
erties. I think that is your job. 


It is on that account that I am glad to talk to 


you today, because I think that your business and 
my business are directly linked up in this great 
program. As civilization has progressed, 


as the tendency has been toward the growth of 
cities, there has not been any increased demand 
on land. 

The release of animals caused by the develop- 
ment of automobile trucks has released from nec- 
essary cultivation thirty million acres of land in 
this country, or eight per cent. of the entire culti- 
vated area which no longer has to be cultivated 
in order to raise food for those animals. That 
area can be put into hunting preserves and fishing 
preserves, and scout camps and all of these other 
wonderful things so beneficial to mankind that 
your organization is promoting. The development 
of our civilization making that land available. 

Another point | would impress upon you is 
to get away from any idea of stereotyping your 
playgrounds. Adapt them to your cities. Study 
the habits of your communities and set up recrea- 
tional centers along the lines that you think will 


best develop the people in your communities with- 
out regard to what is being done in other places. 
Get all the benefits you can from these wonderful 
gatherings you have and exchange your ideas and 
experiences. But don’t lose your individuality. 
[ would not want any city in America to lose its 
individuality. I think we are going to become a 
great urban people with the great mass of our 
population in the cities, and I want every city in 
America to have its own personality, to preserve 
its own individuality, so that people will be proud 
to say they live in a certain city. 

We have gone through a wonderful era in this 
country in which wealth has been amassed beyond 
the dreams of any of us. I think we are approach- 
ing the golden age where great masses of that 
stored-up wealth are going to be devoted to the 
cultural side of life. We are going to have better 
drama, better music, better art, more outdoor life 
—more of the health-giving benefits from outdoor 
life. We are going to build on those things a 
greater civilization—greater than any that has ever 
been built in the past. 

So I say to you men and women who have dedi- 
cated your lives to this great work, to adopt as 
your motto, something like this: “Not for our- 
selves do we labor, but for humanity.” 























Real Estate Campaign Progresses 


The ball has begun to roll in the country-wide 
campaign to set aside in new real estate subdivi- 
sions the recreation spaces so vital to health and 
Encouraging success has met the 
ts of the Playground and Recreation 


child safety. 
initial effor 
\ssociation of America to educate both realtors 
nd the general public to the advantages of the 
plan. Landscape architects, city planners and cer- 
tain far-seeing realtors who have been working 
toward this end are lending their unqualified sup- 
port to the movement. The cooperation of na- 


al organizations has been secured and has 


begun to show its power in awaking public 
esponst 
Starting last February, the campaign has 


irected its energies through two main avenues— 
educational publicity and the personal work of its 

epresentative with realtors, municipalities and 
civic organizations. First, the leaflet “Ten Rec- 

Fundamentals in Real Estate Develop- 
ment” has been circulated widely. To date, more 
than 1,300 copies have been signed and returned 
by realtors, mayors, educators, club leaders and 

‘thers in every state of the Union. 

Here are a few typical comments : 

“If the enclosed signature helps as much as | 
would like it to, playgrounds are assured to the 
coming generation.” 

P. R. A. A, is rendering a great service 


children of this country, a service which 


my 
ine 


most people will not fully appreciate for years 
to come + 

‘No forward looking citizen should hesitate to 
lend ¢ ooperation.” 

‘\ real economic need. Investment in play- 
grounds will pay good dividends in due course— 
both in dollars and in characters built.” 

Next, a publicity program has been launched 
in newspapers and magazines. News stories on 
what realtors have done in setting aside play 
Several 
syndicate writers whose messages reach millions 
have promoted the idea. Among them is Dr. 
Frank Crane, who featured child safety. “A 
city,” he said, “is not only a place to do business 
and a place in which to live, but it is a place in 
which our children are to grow up. It is, there- 


spaces have been carried extensively. 


fore, as necessary for a child to have a playground 
as it is for his father to have an office or his 


mother to have a home. The lawn around the 
house is not sufficient, even when there is a lawn.” 

The article, “What Percentage for Play?” 
which appeared in the May thirtieth issue of the 
Nattonal Real Estate Journal, suggested standards 
which realtors might follow in laying out new 
developments with provision for recreation. As a 
result of this article a number of real estate com- 
panies have written the P. R. A. A. for advice 
with their particular problems. Local real estate 
publications have accepted articles on the cam- 
paign. 

The American City Magazine devoted the seven 
leading pages of its August issue to an article 
“Subdividing for Play,” with photographs of play 
spaces in subdivisions and diagrams showing 
methods of creating interior block playgrounds. 
Among the magazines which have published popu- 
lar articles on the subject are Hygeia, September 
1927, “Profits from Playgrounds”; School Life, 
September, 1927, “Realtors Provide for School 
Play”; Child Welfare Magazine, March, 1927, 
“Subdividing for Child Safety.” 

Educational articles will be continued as the 
campaign expands. Not only is the real estate 
idea being featured by itself, but it is incorporated 
in much of the general publicity issued for the 
recreation movement. 

The Association’s representative, H. C. Stone, 
has been giving full time to working with local 
real estate and municipal groups on the problem. 
He has presented the proposition to realtors indi- 
vidually and at their meetings from the standpoint 
of its business value. His work with the munici- 
pality has been to assure the acceptance of sub- 
division playgrounds after they have been set 
aside. Most realtors want to be certain that the 
land they set aside for play purposes will be rec- 
ognized and ultimately supervised and maintained 
by the city, thus being relieved from taxation and 
through competent leadership kept an asset to the 
neighborhood. Municipal direction of the play- 
grounds created by subdividing is the goal of the 


campaign. 
26 PLaycrouNDs THROUGH ONE MEETING 
Though it is difficult to check up on the concrete 


results of an educational program of this nature, 
an instance in Buffalo, N. Y., shows how such 
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Palos Verdes Estates 
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Lyon and Fitch, Inc. 

Picnics Near Home Are ENyjoyvep sy RESIDENTS OF 
Lyon VILLAGE, ARLINGTON CouNTy, Va., WuHo Have 
THIRTEEN ACRES OF PARKS IN THEIR 165 Acre Sus- 


cc DIVISION 
Appition, GREENSBORO, N. C. Or tHe 1550 Acres 
0 Are RESERVED FOR RECREATION 
lew Subdivisions 
furs $125,000 CLusBHouse, A GotF Course Occupyinc Lanp Wortu a Miutiion Dotrars, 
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work may bear fruit Through Mr. Stone’s in various parts of the city. “We can assure you 


efforts, the Buffalo ‘ Planning Association pre- 


sented the real est gram of the Playground 


and Recreation Association of America to real 
estate operators of the city at one of their lunch- 
eons. Present were representatives of the com- 
pany who are developing the former Curtis Flying 
Field, a tract of 200 acres, as a site for 1,000 
homes. At that provision had been made 
for play spaces in t rge subdivision. But, as 
a result of the mé the layout of the property 
was changed imn y to make provision for 
twenty-six small | nd playground spaces, one 
within each bloc! stone was asked to help 
secure the acc: ptal thes« \ grounds in per- 
petuity by the oard of Tonawanda, and 
acceptance has be ited 

The City Plas sociation of Buffalo has 
also received a lett another large real estate 
company, stating a result of the meeting, 
they will hereafter | de play space in all of 
their land devel a matter of policy. 

Since the direct ] with realtors is a sea- 
sonal matter, M1: will devote the winter 
months to inter rn realtors, especially 
those in the rapid ing state of Florida. 

The Real Estate B ls of three states—M ichi- 
gan, Massachusett New Jersey—and of some 


ten cities, including ( x0, Philadelphia, Roches- 


ter, Providence, lbany, Dallas, Newark, 
Schenectady and Harrisburg, have passed resolu- 
tions endorsing the ociation’s effort. 

The National ors izations whose cooperation 
has been enlisted include the American Legion, 


National Safety ‘ \utomobile Chamber of 


Commerce of Federal Council of 


Churches and National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Rotary and Lions Clubs have assisted. 
The American Legion passed a resolution of en- 


dorsement at its rec Paris convention. 


Wuat A WEST! LecIon Post Dip 


| 


he way in which Legion posts 


An example of ) 
are promoting the idea was received recently from 
Medford, Oregon. As 


local American Legion Playgrounds Committee, 


1 result of the work of the 


the Medford Realty Board has unanimously gone 


on record as favor project for playgrounds 


in new subdivisiot appointed a committee 
to cooperate in promoting the plan. Acting joint- 
ly with the Legion, the realtors have interested the 


city officials, and believe that they will be success- 


ful in having three tracts set aside for recreation 


that some constructive work will be accomplished 
along this line,” writes the chairman of the real- 
tors’ committee. 

The Association has data on about four hun- 
dred subdivisions in which permanent provision 
for recreation spaces has been made, with an eye 
to enhanced property values and quicker sales as 


well as to the welfare of coming generations. 















Courtesy The American Cit Harmon Natl. Real Estate Cort 
AN AIRPLANE View or Nassau Suores, L. I. THe 
CENTER TRACT, OUTLINED IN BLACK AND NUMBERED 1, 
Is tHE 53-AcrE GoLtF Course, TAKEN FROM THE HEART 
oF Tus DevELopMENT oF 550 Acres. THE Two-Acre 
Sanpy Beacu, MarKep 2, Is Eourprpep As A CHILDREN’S 
PLAYGROUND. THE SITE oF THE CLUBHOUSE IS MarKeEp 3 

“The advertising value of the playgrounds will 
be worth more than the value of the frontage,” 
reports the Davis Realty Company of St. Louis, 
who have set aside a playground in practically 
every block of their 100 acre apartment district. 
This involved the sacrifice of approximately 1800 
square feet of salable frontage, worth at least 
$125,000. 

The playground and formal garden reserved for 
the use of their tenants by the builders of an 
apartment house at Goble Place, The Bronx, New 
York City, has been “‘a great success financially in 
that it rented the apartments’ at once at a higher 
rental than could be obtained without the park.”’ 


A Mityion DoLiArR INVESTMENT IN PLAY 


At Nassau Shores, Long Island, their latest and 
largest subdivision, the Harmon National Real 
Estate Corporation have made extensive provision 
for recreation, purely as a business proposition. 
A fifty-three acre tract in the center of this prop- 
erty of 550 acres has been equipped as a beautiful 
nine-hole golf course. On the Great South Bay, 
adjoining the ninth green, the company has erected 
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a $125,000 clubhouse. Tennis courts and an in- 
viting beach are other play facilities. 

‘All this belongs to the property owners,” 
writes W. Burke Harmon. “Based on the prices 
at which we are selling the surrounding property, 
it has a retail value of almost a million dollars, 
which we are actually giving away irrevocably... . 
But it represents one of the best investments that 


this company has ever made. It has been the big- 
gest single selling argument that our salesmen 
have had. People are intensely interested to learn 
that in addition to buying homesites at a fair price, 
they also secure without cost a membership in 
such a delightful country club, which will meet 
their every recreational needs. There will, of 
course, be modest dues for playing members, 
which will cover the cost of maintenance of the 
golf course only. 

“Such a policy does not smack of altruism in 
any way. It has been my observation, based on 








Cour The Amer n ( Russell Gardens, Inc. 
\ Lovery Tract or Naturat Woop_tanp Has Been 
RESERVED IN THE MAIN Park oF 5% ACRES AT RUSSELL 


Garpens, Great Neck, L. I. 


actual experience, that a development with ade- 
quate recreational space set aside will sell quicker, 
at better prices, and with a more satisfactory net 
result to the developer, than one in which this im- 
portant detail has been omitted.” 

Beside the natural desire of people to call a bit 
of ground their own, the realtor who provides rec- 
reation spaces can appeal to other fundamental 
human needs—the hunger for outdoor recreation 
and muscular activity, the concern of parents for 
their children’s health and safety. Consider the 
sales value of this advertising from Curtis Park, 
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suffalo: “Where you once saw aeroplanes come 
home to shelter, you will soon see happy families 
come home to cozy hearthsides. You will see 
bright-eyed children at play in their own neigh- 
borhood parks—each one of twenty-five residen- 
tial blocks with a playground of its own. Busy 
mothers will breathe sighs of relief to know that 
their little ones are out in the fresh air within 
calling distance—off the streets and associating 
only with children of immediate neighbors.” 
Consider this, from Palisades Gardens, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., which are built around the new 27- 
hole golf club of the General Electric Company, 
with tennis, bathing and boating facilities: “You 
need outdoors and sunshine, air bracing with bal- 





sam, you need sleep in the quiet and peace of the 
country that irons kinks from tired nerves. You 
need golf, tennis for carefree hours, the exhilara- 
tion of a swim.” 

How city playgrounds in their neighborhood 
add to the desirability of homesites is illustrated 
by a handbill lately distributed by the Steel City 
Realty Corporation in Buffalo, which announces, 
“New city playgrounds opposite our lots. You 
know what that means to those who buy here 
now. Give your children a chance—keep them 
off the streets and out of danger from autos by 
living near the new playgrounds.” 

LeGIsLaATiIon Not SouGut 

Legislation is not an objective of the P. R. A. A. 
in promoting this program, though groups have 
been helped to take advantage of existing laws 
which bear upon the problem. The Association be- 
lieves that the education of realtors and home- 
buyers will accomplish the desired results. 

\ number of cities require that new additions, 
to be accepted, must include due consideration for 
Montana is the only 
state which requires that a portion of every platted 
area be reserved for public parks and playgrounds. 
Here at least one-ninth of the subdivision, exclu- 
sive of streets, must be dedicated to recreation— 
half of it in large parks on the outskirts of the 
area, the rest in smaller plats of not less than one 
block in area. 

New York State has a law providing that cities 
may establish a city map, creating a city planning 


public recreation spaces. 


commission to draw it up. The law also gives the 
city authority to require suitable recreation spaces 
as a means for the approval of plats submitted for 
recording. 

The address of C. C. Hieatt, president of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, at 
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the Memphis Recreation Congress gave an im- 
campaign. He expressed the 


Association he repre- 


portant boost to the 
hearty cooperation of the 
sented, and the interest of realtors in city plan- 
ning for beauty and for as much park and play- 
ground area as they can support. 


Among the frie1 of children who are endors- 


ing the campaign is Mary Pickford. Her interest 
was aroused by the municipal short-sightedness 


which deferred the purchase of 200 acres of land 
il., available for park purposes 
a few years ago at $1,000 an acre. Now the land 
$20,000 an acre. “The 


in Beverly Hills 


could not be bought at 
present haphazard way in many cities of letting 
parks and playgrounds take care of themselves 
is a serious menace to the coming generations,” 


says Miss Pickford 


A LESSON FROM ABROAD 


Older countries are feeling the unfortunate re- 
sults of city building without planning for play 
spaces. In a letter endorsing the American cam- 
paign and wishing it every success, Thomas W. 
Mawson, landscape architect and town planning 
consultant of Lancaster, states, “Here in England 
we are making strenuous efforts to remedy the 
mistakes of the past and to provide better ameni- 
ties and recreational facilities for the children of 
the country. Firms like our own who are con- 
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stantly engaged in efforts to evolve order out of 
chaos know how great are the difficulties to con- 
tend with. In nine cases out of ten these diff- 
culties could have been avoided by a little fore- 
thought and a little more generosity. The owners 
of the London Squares have proved up to the hilt 
that the generous provision of open spaces brings 
its own pecuniary reward.” 

In American cities buildings are being torn 
down now to meet children’s play needs, forgotten 
when land was cheap and available. Recreation 
spaces in congested areas are being acquired 
Still block after block is 
being subdivided without a square foot set aside 


almost prohibitive cost. 


for neighborhood recreation activities. 

Is this happening in your town? If it is, point 
out to the subdividers how progressive realtors 
throughout the country are losing no money and 
promoting sales by reserving playgrounds and 
parks, golf courses, beaches, bird sanctuaries, and 
other recreation areas. Point out to civic organi- 
zations and parents that it is as important to ask 
for the playground as for the school or church 
when buying a home. Especially, work with the 
city to assure its maintenance and supervision of 
the playgrounds which realtors reserve. The 
logical and economical way to prevent playground 
shortage tomorrow is to include ample recrea- 
tion areas in the growing portions of communities 
today. 
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CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND AND TERRACE GREEN, ST. Francis Woop, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Nature Guiding 


DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM G. VINAL 


Nature Play 
(Continued) 


Games in the City Block Are But “Squirrel-in- 
the Cage” Affairs. Whatever way you turn there 
is a brick wall or a board fence. Of course you 
can run as hard and as far as in the country. A 
squirrel in the cage can travel as far as a squirrel 
He is moving with his feet but not 
There must be mental exhilaration 


in a tree. 
with his heart. 
along with the physical progress. The forest ani- 
mal, whether the squirrel in the tree tops or the 
young Indian in the underbrush, has a new ob- 
stacle at every step. He must consider this stone, 
or stick, in the path and the over-hanging branches. 
At a glance he knows whether it is a spruce with 


harp needles or a balsam with softer texture. 


Here is a foothold and there he will be mired. This 
is a rolling stone and that one is solid. It is easier 
to go around than over. This route is too slip- 
pery. As he runs he is making snap judgments 
at every step. They must be correct or he is 
caught 

The Child With Pets Is Attending Nature’s 
School. It cannot be excelled. A trade school 
cannot take the place of chores. We can go a 
great deal farther than we have toward meeting 
the opportunities offered by the farm. A very 
important course of study on the farm was that of 
animal husbandry—or better understood in the 


city home as the pet course. If we cannot bring 
the farm to the city we can certainly have pets. 
The first thought of the parent is—no—it’s too 
Of course it is inconvenient to the 
parent but pets are for children. I realize from 
experience that it is inconvenient. First we had 


inconvenient 


two white angora rabbits with pink eyes. They 
were certainly cute. But they kept growing larger 
and larger and when we went to see grandfather 
we could not bring back a pumpkin because it took 
our combined carrying capacity to manage suit 
cases and rabbits. 

Then we got two Rhode Island Reds. We 
thought this was a grand idea as we could eat them 
at camp when they were grown. On the electric 
car they peeped and every one looked around to 
see the “chicken farm” on the electric car. I 


looked around too as I didn’t want to be thought 


guilty of anything so unusual. And when the 
chickens had grown up no one in the family had 
the heart to kill them and the thought of eating 
them was repulsive. 

That summer I caught two baby red squirrels. 
We fed them milk with a pipette. They were as 
cunning as could be. But when they were grown 
they would frequently show their wild nature 
and bite. They turned on the gas when playing 
one early morning and built a nest in the darning 
bag. 

And now we have Rex. He just revels in auto 
rides. Sometimes he jumps up by the back win- 
dow and braces one foot on mother’s hat. The 
price of the hat makes no difference. And his 
white hairs get all over everything, mother says, 
but we love him just the same. And now Ray- 
mond is going to camp in Massachusetts and 
Muriel to New Hampshire, and mother and I 
are to tour camps for the Nature Magazine. The 
big question is what to do with Rex. 

Yes, pets are inconvenient. But there is some- 
thing to be said for pets. The child who is starved 
for the lack of pets has failed to that extent in de- 
veloping his own personality. His sympathies 
have failed to develop that much. One great 
source of social play has been amputated. To 
have animals in his environment is in his blood. 
Animals have been a part of his family life ever 
since dog and man took to hob-nobbing. They are 
a great moral influence. He seeks them as his 
muscles seek tools, his stomach food, and his eyes 
light. 

Timeliness is an important factor in having 
pets. A child and a puppy seem to understand 
each other. They are both growing muscles. The 
child gets great delight in imitating sounds. In 
the early days the dog is a bow wow, sheep a baa 
baa, and the moo cow, and so on. The child’s 
endless repetition of these sounds is significant of 
a fellowship. Instead of being candied, petted 
and over-toyed they should have pets to care for. 
Animal friends present a simple universe. 

The Farm Chores Were an Early Course in 
Natural History. The whole farm was home. 
Home meant life. We turned toward home after 
school or after play. At the same time the cattle 
gathered at the bars, the pigeons hovered nearer 
the barn loft, the chickens clustered at the hen 
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coop, the horse dragged the plow to the barn 


door. It was milking time. Fragrant hay came 
down from the 


Night 
It imp 


mow The eggs had to be gath- 


SS 


meant that all life was turn- 


ered. 


ing home. ied home just as much as mother 


at the window ood hot supper, a crackling 


wood fire, and a cheery lamp on tne table. See- 


ing. the dog cut up on the braided mat and 
getting the cat vere correlative parts of the 
family life. Each animal had a name and belonged 


to the inner circle. We were all playmates. We 


had a mutual understanding. They had to be 
given their supper [hey had to be protected if 
need arose—‘‘who hits me hits my dog” and “who 


hits my dog hits me philosophy.” These were 


} 


the great moral influences for a farm boy. He was 


but one of the He had an obligation to 


care for others [It took time to do the chores 
but it was not ht of as self-sacrifice. It was 
not a sacrifice. It was life. It was a growing 


boy who had himself in feeling and under- 


standing the His treasures 


and objects of rest were outside of himself. 
Or would it be better to say that his heart was 


within his pets endeavoring to think 


their thoughts hese friends were natural 
stimuli. The home mals were responsible for 
the first laws of citizenship. They were the means 
of an unconsciot erstanding of social obliga- 
tions. When the is cut off from the farm 
he is deprived of a very important part of his 


education. He is missing the schooling of Lincoln, 


and a host of ot! he tenement child is neces- 
sarily an artificial product 

The Nurser Child’s First Nature Lab- 
Having 


oratory. irsery room is not so im- 


portant as giving tincts of care, protecting, 
and fostering, a1 rtunity to grow. A part of 
the nursery may b yeranium in the window. 
It may include the kennel in the yard, the dove in 
the cote, or the spart n the grape arbor. There 


is a camaraderie vritten law of mutual un- 


derstanding betwee and puppies, or between 


girls and kittens iby can pull a dog’s tail 
when an adult or stranger cannot. The girl likes 
to button a sweater ound the cat. It is the 
mother instinct at Children are enthralled 
with watching the n er bird work,—building 
the nest, warmit eggs, feeding, nestling the 
young, protectins m from the weather or ene- 
mies, or teaching to fl hose same in- 


stincts are in the « 


The nurturing n orphan chick is a strong 
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lesson in humanitarianism. A home has to be 
provided (It may be a nail keg with a small open- 
ing); he must be kept warm (An earthen jug 
full of hot water wrapped in flannel); he must 
be fed (Grit, bread crumbs, lettuce, and mash); 
He must be protected 
He can be taught to come when 


and given clean water. 
from the cat. 
his master taps on the floor, to snuggle in his warm 
A true 
A child cannot gain the 


clasped hand, or to perch on a stick. 
friendship develops. 
friendship of the chick unless he observes cer- 
tainlaws. These are the same laws through which 
are attained human friendships. 

The Playing Block Age Is One of Denaturing. 
The blocks and alphabet books usually have A for 
Alligator rather than Apple, B for Boa Con- 

Blue Bird, C for Condor 
Noah’s Ark is more apt to 


strictor rather than 
rather than Cow. 
have the camel, elephant, and lion from foreign 
lands than the cow, horse, and dog of the child’s 
own environment. The only nature stories are 
the jazz variety, such as having the dog play a 
fiddle while the cow jumps over the moon, or 
having a half-chick go to see the queen. Queens 
are out of date but that makes no difference. No 
one is expected to know how a chick gets out of 
the egg which is a true story and stranger than 
fiction. 

The Child Has an Impulse to Picturegraph Na- 
ture in the Sand. 


‘ 


This instinct should be guided 
It is usually killed off at 
School discipline is too often 


and not “sat upon.” 
the “school age.” 
sharp, cryptic, and acid. It is apt to be unsym- 
pathetic whereas sand writing is playful and ex- 
perimental. We should handle this precious germ 
of “drawing for pleasure” with the utmost tact 
To kill it 


is criminal, if not in the judicial courts, un- 


and gentleness. as teachers have often 
done 
doubtedly so in the non-expressive grown ups 
which result therefrom. 

Sand-script is the point of origin of art; paper 
may be the point of departure. The expanding 
of this budding power is dependent upon guiding. 
It is an outer expression of an inner feeling. The 
setting up of a model, drawing from the object, 
which is our method of sketching a cat or apple 
is not the child’s method at all. In school we 
from where we see it and not where the 
I would prefer that my child retain the 


Start 
child is. 
savage enjoyment of art rather than to receive the 
culture that kills it and leaves it to wither and dry 
like an evaporated apple. If you cannot see the 
child’s point of view why get provoked if he 
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cannot see yours? That is a lazy way out of 
the dilemma in which the unthinking pedagogue 
finds himself. Perspective, foreshortening, and 
convergence were a puzzle to me even in Normal 
School and I am quite sure that many of the class 
could not use those laws in their drawings today, 
if, by rare chance, they still retain that pleasant 
pastime. 

The child, then, and the primitive hunter, find 
sand writing fascinating. It is a naturalistic art. 
By means of outlining a great variety of natural 
objects, particularly animals, the Indians carried 
on a communication by pictures. The fox, the 
buffalo, the tepee, the fire, the hunter, the sun 
and moon were easily and frequently pictured 
in his magic writing. Every child should have a 
sand beach where he may run, build, and sketch 
to his heart’s content. Every day the tide, wind, 
or rain erases the old and invites new stories. 

“Mud Pies’ Is the Plastic Age of Childhood. 
Natural objects are the natural playthings of child- 
hood. There is an infinity of materials which have 
played upon the five senses since the dawn of the 
human race. Every muscle and nerve has been 
shaped by the control and response to the heat 


and cold, rock and crag, food and hunger. The 
feet have been trained to be nimble or clumsy, en- 
during tiring, deformed or shapely. Parents 
have the decision as to which materials will play 


upon their offspring. In the same way that there 


is a sand writing age there is a clay age. The 
clay age is a plastic age. It follows sand play. Its 
adhesive nature leads to modelling. The snow 
man and dough dolls are of the same period. The 
child calls it making ‘mud pies.” Shells are .in- 
troduced as molds and the scallops lead to the 
decorative art. The making of marbles, plastocine 


animals, and plaster of Paris casts of animal tracks 
hold the attention. lhe story of the first potter 
is of most interest at this time. 

The Stone Age Is Vuscle Building Period. 
The stone is a natural toy. The child tries throw- 
ing for distance. He tests his skill in skipping 
stones on the water, or hitting an object. He 
glances them across the ice, jingles them in a 
chasm, throws them up to bat with a stick, or 
uses them for ammunition in a sling shot. He gets 


along narrow stone to hum, a flat stone to scale 


through the air, and a round stone to roll off a cliff, 
a sharp stone for an axe, a hard stone for a ham- 
mer, and a fine-grained stone for whetting. He 
searches for colored stones for marking and for 
flat, smooth stones to mark upon. White stones 


make a good garden border. He enjoys pounding 
stones to break them. He likes to skip from stone 
to stone (Poison). He enjoys “duck on the rock.” 
He is educating his arm muscles and the nerves 
which tie them up with the brain. This gives him 
the power of control over stones. His stone educa- 
tion extends over years. It is experimental or in- 
ventive play. 

Besides the sand, clay, and stone education 
there must be stick education, water education, 
and so on ad infinitum. Children are’ not playing 
with these objects but really these objects are edu- 
cating them. The individual appetite demands 
each one but in the end it is the stone, clay, pro- 
jecting our individuality into action. There are 
many steps in stone education. A gang of boys 
playing at the stone pile usually end up in a con- 
test, such as throwing for distance. Or it may be 
striving for skill in hitting a bottle. In this re- 
spect it is similar to a drill in school except in one 
case the desire comes from within and the other 
it is forced from without. It is voluntary drill as 
compared with compulsory. 

Stones are convenient—almost necessary in the 
anarchistic age from eight to twelve. There is 
nothing make-believe about a stone. It is a solid 
reality with endurance. It is crude and clumsy 
like its student. It is not a ready-made, artificial 
It makes a close physical contact when 

But a stone without space to use it is 


affair. 
thrown. 
like a boy with steam up and no safety valve to 
release it. It lends itself as an imaginary weapon 
to protect one’s self from imaginery foes. Large 
stones conceal mysterious animals, such as centi- 
pedes, salamanders, and slugs. It furnishes dark 
places and caves for crickets and other nocturnal 
hexapods. A stone pile always beckons for ex- 
ploration. It is an unlimited field for the boy 
collector. It isa companion. It is useful in mak- 
ing personal acquaintances through war with a 
hornet’s nest, or with a strange dog. 

The proper environment for stones and boys 
is the country. There the boy gives innumerable 
stone tests. He harnesses fire with a stone fire 
place, builds a dam with stone and mud, or uses 
them for stepping stones in crossing streams or 
marshes. It is rock investigation for the per- 
sonality of rocks. It is the age of science for its 
own sake. The city yard or block is poverty- 
stricken in offering stones or space for using 
them. The passing of the stone age is a distinct 
loss. To get it the city child must be transplanted 
to the country. And the educational value of the 
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The child 


who gives and takes with stones is getting an im- 


stone age must start in the stone age. 
portant mechanical education. There is no village 
rock pile but has served in child development. The 
boy without stones to educate him is crippled. He 
lacks that mucl being prepared for his future 


work. 
Nature Affords the Most Complete Course in 
the Education Viddle Ear. 


fours through underbrush is a good scout 


Crawling on all 


game. Jumping logs, streams, and from rock to 
rock in crossing a brook, is more educative than 
a gym horse v e height is known and varies 


by a known s Going up a ravine or zig- 


zagging up a steep slope trains the middle ear to 


cooperate wit! s and eyes. Pulling one’s 


self up a cliff mbing a tree is more exhilarat- 


1 


ing than stall bars. One has to live an arboreal 


life at the tre lling age or the pleasure is lost 


forever. Tree climbing and allied pursuits have 


been lost in tl rough park laws, high trim- 


ering laid down from burn- 


ming, and a 


ing soft coal ere mother nature is denied 
the right to u1 the doors through old time 
experience het must either go where they 
can get that experience or there must be other 
means. 

Man Is ft t Animal to Have a Thumb 
Rule of Natw He is the first one to have a 


thumb which ypposition to the fingers. The 


monkey has fiv: ers but man has four fingers 
and a thumb is not so at first. A new born 
baby has five ers like a monkey. The baby’s 
thumb demai thumb action. Its position soon 
spells grasping. Man first grasped to protect him- 
self. His thu in the race to throw a stone, 
to use a club, to pull a sling shot, and to throw 
a spear. He have room—not mere elbow 
room but his st ie rights. 

Man’s thu makes him a tool wielding 


animal. He ct to have tools to serve him. 


arrow that it will travel 


He wants to 


the farthest. | lmires the cunning hand. In- 
dian educatior lt up around the hand and 
the eye. The t were hand-made. Hand- 
made is a trad irk that means value. The 
Indian had a right to his tools. They were speci- 
fications of his t to become a man. They were 
diplomas for graduation from infancy. Thus the 
viburnum bi ishioned into an arrow, the 


ash withe into e mellow clay into pot- 


tery. Thumb-1 the graduate school of the 
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“feel” of nature. It is the same instinct that makes 
the art material of the Indian and the camp craft 
of the Boy Scout. It is thinking through nature 
materials to something constructed. It is not ready- 
made toys. They are self-made and self-made 
means self-taught for after all it is the child that 
is made. The arrow, pottery, and fire are making 
the child. 
of blocks with pictures of camels striving to im- 


Ideas are working from within instead 
press from without. Nature provides the mater- 
ials for creative art. ‘The city is a desert. The 
stones are pavings, the trees are grilled, the gar- 
dens are fenced, the soil is lawned, and the flow- 
ers are “posted.” Everywhere it is “hands off” 
nature material. Repression of impulses means un- 
happiness. How is the child to develop the im- 
pulses that are crying within? Does it mean 
lawful lawlessness? Nature’s laws are older than 
man’s laws. The child who does not learn the 
thumb rule of nature is not living up to his pos- 
sibilities. 

“Doing the Chores” Is a Country Affair. An 
equal opportunity does not exist in the city. Hoe 
ing corn, sawing wood, and turning the grindstone 
is work. Keeping the nose on the grindstone 
means keeping everlastingly at it. Weeding onions 
is hard work. There is satisfaction in reaching the 
end of the row, for there is another row. It 
would be much pleasanter to go fishing, but there’s 
still another row. This is the school of toil and 
hard knocks. It corresponds to the three R’s. 
It is held to by 


It is a training of the nervous 


It is not satisfying an instinct. 
pure will power. 
system. Airing the bed, shaking the rugs, and 


dusting the gas log are meagre substitutes. 


The Pocket Is the Boy’s First Museum, The 
boy without a pocket is not a boy. The pocket is 
the home of the collecting instinct. It is the 
child’s right. A game, originated by a scout ex- 
ecutive, consisted of each boy’s emptying his 
pocket. The lights were turned out and the boys 
were told to reclaim their treasures by feeling. 
They did it. This was vastly significant as to 
the personality wrapped up with the collection. 
Each object was a budding interest. It stood out 
as making a point of contact. Collectively they 
were the alphabet—the foreglow of what might 
be a life interest. They were tokens of the first 
growing pains of reality. They were bricks, any 
one of which might be used in laying the corner- 
stone of a future edifice. 


(To be continued ) 
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Nature Services of Reading, Pennsylvania 


LILLIAN M. DeTurK 


Reading, Pennsylvania, in the midst of abundant 
offers many and varied opportu- 
Among local organiza- 
tions realizing the benefits existing in this field, 
and codperating to make it possible for the greatest 
to appreciate and take advantage of these 


Berks County, 


nities to nature lovers. 


number 
opportunities is the municipal Recreation Depart- 


ment. Its office is becoming known as a clearing 
house and information bureau on matters pertain- 
ing to field and nature activities. Through this 
and other services of the Department, the germ of 
nature lore appreciation is spread wherever pos- 
sible by suggesting interesting trips, field projects 


and explorations to the many groups with which 
contacts are made. 

The Community Hiking Club, organized seven 
years ago by this city department, numbers from 
forty to eighty persons on its weekly trips. At- 
tendance on a hike constitutes membership. The 
percentage of turnover in the group is very high. 
However, more people than ever before are re- 
questing hiking information and are being seen in 
small groups about the countryside, so that pos- 


, , 
sibly the matt 


function of this hiking club is to 


attract people to outdoor activities, and when con- 
fidence in themselves has become established 
through several hikes with the club, they take trips 
in small groups of their own at times most con- 
venient and upon projects most desirable. Many 
persons believe that in such small groups more 
benefit and enjoyment are to be derived than in 
the large group of fifty or more. 

To encourage field trips by such groups, the 


Recreation Department displays at public places 


posters giving definite information on certain 
phases of nature activities to be observed at the 
season. Stuffers inviting people to take advantage 
of the services of the Department along this line 


are used in mail leaving the office. Several issues 
of the mimeographed home bulletins have been 
devoted to outdoor activities. Last October’s num- 
ber was entirely on autumn field activities. The 


and described games, track- 


January issue listed 
ing and other activities possible when the ground is 
covered with snow, while the bulletin of Febru- 


ary first dealt with bird houses, their making, erec- 


tion and care, as well as additional features to 
attract birds. 

The demands for this bulletin were so great 
and the requests for nature information were so 
many that a new monthly bulletin on the subject 
of nature lore and outdoor field activities was 
added to those already being issued. This in- 
cludes seasonal material on various phases of 
nature lore and is mailed to 297 persons who have 
indicated, chiefly through personal contacts, in- 
terest in this type of recreation. 

To assist further the many individuals and small 
groups who are interested in their environment, a 
pamphlet, entitled “Hikes in Berks,” has been 
published by the Board of Recreation. It lists 
and routes a hike a week for one year in the coun- 
tryside about Reading. A map is included as well 
as several short articles on hiking and nature study. 

In the training courses for leaders conducted 
each year by the Department, several sessions are 
devoted to field activities with specialists in charge. 

Treasure hunts of varying kinds are always 
popular and may be the means of introducing many 
persons to Mother Nature. The false clue treas- 
ure hunt of July, 1925, attracted a large group. 
The trail was followed from a mimeographed 
sheet which listed ten sets of clues varying from 
three to eight in each set, one of which was the 
true clue, the others false. To learn which clue in 
a certain set to follow, it was necessary to un- 
ravel the one in the previous set. 

The jewel hunt is entirely different and elimi- 
nates speed as a factor. The trail is laid by three 
persons, one of whom marks the trail by scattering 
confetti rather sparsely. Over a section fifty feet 
wide on either side of the trail, colored paper, cut 
in small squares and circles, is dropped at inter- 
vals. The followers pick up all of these jewels 
Diamonds count two points each 

The end of the trail may be 


they can find. 
and circles one. 
marked by a pile of confetti and a sign to the ef- 
fect that within one hundred feet of it are hidden 
ten envelopes with from twenty to fifty points in 
each. The winning team is decided by the total 
number of points scored. 

Several nature trail hunts have been held in the 
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replaced where found without 
ation to other teams. 
trail has just been completed. 
miles across Mt. Penn away 
ldings. The clues are supplied 
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here taken, deductions concern- 


age and other information to 


uired to follow the clue of each 


yf mimeographed questions on 


he trail is supplied with the pic- 


re given to groups to use and 
vers on which they are later 
of the season a dinner for all 
it which time the scores will 
effort made to codrdinate at 
activities of the city. 
ts and nature trails may be 
suit conditions. Frequently 
uggest modifications. Some- 
pated in by individuals, more 
Oftentimes the followers 
nterest by the discovery of 
tion. lhe possibilities in 
are almost limitless. 
eached through the clearing 
ly come requests for special- 
re a number of old timers in 
ave specialized along various 
ho are glad to be called upon 
1 mutual interest. The De- 
ition has listed such local ex- 
ly able to tie up individuals 


ilts that sometimes carry over 
jects of a community wide 
ship in astronomy, outdoor 
iking, flowers, trees, miner- 
, 1s very welcome to a group. 
recruiting of such volunteers 
some very interesting char- 


ute greatly to the nature 


were sponsored by the De- 
nin a number of _ local 


he Camp Fire Girls were 
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granted permission to erect their best comp!eted 
houses in the City Park and the student nurses of 
the Reading Hospital attracted the birds to their 
grounds with their finished houses. 

The west slope of Mt. Penn immediately adja- 
cent to the city is being gradually purchased by 
the municipality. The hopes of nature lovers are 
tied up in this project, which has many recrea- 
tional possibilities from their point of view. 

Reading has a fine museum lately completed in 
the midst of a tract of twenty-five acres of land, 
which will be converted into a bird sanctuary, 
The services of the museum include story-telling 
and classes in local nature lore, exhibits, specially 
conducted trips for school children, supplying food 
to be distributed to birds in winter, and special as- 
sistance to Boy Scouts and school clubs. 

The Berks County Conservation Society is an- 
other agency serving the community. The Baird 
Ornithological Society, Teachers’ Nature Study 
Club, extra-curricular school clubs, Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, and other less formally organized 
groups also contribute very much to the nature 


services of Reading and Berks County. 


Museums of 


Outdoor 
Natural Exhibits 


\t Bear Mountain, Palisades Interstate Park, 
New York, has been established a unique little na- 
ture museum, built of lichen covered with glacial 
boulders, as the center of the nature trails along 
which are identified and interpreted natural ex- 
hibits, in place, in the fields of geology, botany, 
zoology and revolutionary history. The museum 
is in charge of William Carr, the curator assigned 
to the work by President Osborn of the American 
Museum of Natural History. With simple mate- 
rials he has made graphic and interesting presen- 
tations of the sciences that are best studied out- 
doors at their source. 

In commenting on this, Laurence Vail Coleman, 
whose “Manual for Small Museums” has just 
appeared, says ‘“‘museums have always placed em- 
phasis upon collecting—the process of bringing 
within four walls examples of what is to be found 
throughout the length and breadth of the world. 
Recently, however, much attention has been given 
to an idea which is the. very converse of the one 


that underlies collecting. That is the notion that 
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things in their natural outdoor settings are exhibits 
which can be used for museum purposes without 
being ‘collec ted.’ 

“Outdoor museums are not new, to be sure. 
There have long been such museums as the famous 
one at Skansen, but for the most part these ex- 
hibits have been installed outdoors specifically for 
museum purposes, rather than utilized wherever 
The new idea is that 
outdoor exhibits need not be created—that they 
exist and need only to be utilized. On the basis 
of this principle every museum may to some de- 


chance has provided them. 


gree become an outdoor museum by interpreting 
in the out-of-doors the works of nature and the 
products of man’s handwork. This function will 
probably never so eclipse the indoor exhibition 
work of museums as to produce institutions of an 
entirely new type, but undoubtedly as a supple- 
ment to indoor exhibition, extra-mural activity wil 
play an increasingly important part. 

held of science there is a special wealth 
of material. Local county and state parks, and 
the whole countryside offer successions of exhibits. 
Geologic ieatures of the landscape, rocks, birds, 
insects and plants may be seen on every hand, but 
they are not recognized or understood by most 


people. It remains for museums to interpret them 
to the layman. ‘The means by which this is to be 
accomplished are not fully defined, but experi- 
ments in progress range from tree-labelling in 
cities to the establishment of small trailside mu- 
seums in national parks—each to expound some 
natural feature at the spot where nature has placed 
it on exhibition 

‘An experiment which is especially suggestive 
for small museums is that described in Lutz’ 
‘Nature Trails’ (the booklet written by Dr. Frank 
E. Lutz, based on his nature trails in the Harriman 
Park, and published by the American Museum of 
Natural History, in several editions to meet a 
growing demand ) lt consists in maintaining a 
woodland trail along which trees, shrubs and 
herbs, rocks and other natural objects are labelled 
with tags Che upkeep of such a trail is an 


’ 
appropriate 


iect for a group of Boy Scouts, and 
experiment has shown that appeal in the labels 


forestalls practically all vandalism. Training the 
public to take care of the out-of-doors is consid- 


ered to be one of the most important features of 


the undertaking. Development of this plan at 
summer camps, in connection with small tempor- 
ary collections, is another possibility which has 


had rewarding attention under museum leadership 
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at Bear Mountain, New York, in the Palisades 
Interstate Park.” 

It is proposed to extend the trailside museum 
idea as developed by the Palisades Interstate Park 
Commission by making the new shelters now being 
constructed the centers of labelled exhibits, identi- 
fied where they are found, so that hikers using 
these cabins for luncheons and overnight stays 
may have interpreted for them the rich variety 
of geological, botanical and historical material that 
may be found anywhere in this great public pre- 
serve. 





An Opportunity for 
Musical ‘Talent 


Under the auspices of the Atwater Kent Foun- 
dation of Philadelphia, Pa., plans for a nation- 
wide audition are under way to discover the best 
voices in the country and to award substantial 
prizes of money and tuition. The Foundation is 
organizing in each state by arranging with some 
musical or civic organization to take charge of a 
state audition. This will begin in each local com- 
munity with the two best singers—one young man 
and one young woman—who will be selected by 
competition. These two winners will be sent to 
a central point of the state, where a singing con- 
test will be conducted on the air by a broadcasting 
station. As a result two winners will be selected 
for the state. 

Each of the five districts into which the coun- 
try has been divided will then hold a district audi- 
tion participated in by the two state winners in 
that district. Two winners from each district— 
one of each sex—will be selected, making ten con- 
testants for the final national audition to take 
place in New York. Two winners of first place 
will receive $5,000 in cash and two years’ tuition 
in a leading American conservatory. Awards 
will be made for winners of second, third, fourth 
and fifth places. 

The contestants must not be over twenty-five 
years of age ; must never have been associated with 
a professional, theatrical or operatic company ; 
must never have been a paid principal in any con- 
cert held outside his own state; must declare an 
intention to follow a musical career and must be 
free from theatrical or musical contracts. 

Further information may be secured from the 
Atwater Kent Foundation, Philadelphia, Pa. 














November, the ith month hath 30 days, 
1927 The Mad Moon 1927 
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here’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip. 


—QOld Proverbs 


Weather Bureau Bulletin, first Muskrats are building winter homes. 
regula sue, 1870. 

The others are toboganning. Feature story about hibernation. 

Willian len Bryant, b. Gather cocoons of polyphemus, promethea, cecropia, and luna 
1/94. To A WaTeER Fowt. moths for spring hatching. 

Arbor n Hawai and Read Porter’s Girl of the Limberlost. 

Wil b. 18U5. Woops Dry wet shoes slowly. 

AN Y-WAYS OF NEW 

The squ s tail is snug as a Unlike England, the wild game belongs to the people. 

Sun 7 14 sets 4.42. Beavers are busy laying in winter supply of poplar. 

ELE N Day (in certain Guard “packed away clothes against insects.” (Send for vari- 
stat ous Farmers’ Bulletins, Dept. of Agriculture, Washington.) 

Full moon. Organize a John A land owner can forbid hunting on his land at any time. 
Burrou Club. 

T. Gil arson, b. 1793. The woodchuck is asleep below the frost line. 

S17 Birp LIFE. 
First off weather forecast, 
187 | 

ARMI Day. Moon rises Have you mulched your bulbs and shrubs? 
6.4 ‘ : 

The Anti-Steel Trap League, Bayberry dipping party. 

Arm V a7 Club, 
Vas n, has published 
a 

Lengtl lay, 10 h. 4 m. Expedition to gather cattail leaves, beach grass, willow sprouts, 
Moon 1 $38 or ash withes for basket making during the winter. 

Take « nventory of your Frogs are in the mud at the bottom of ponds. 

Ci 

There becies of hawks The symbols of the Zodiac are most useful to fortune tellers. 
and U.S. Lhe ma- 

Sun ri sets 4.51. Prepare for American Forest Week, April 24, 1927. 

Arbor I youth Carolina. Begin winter nature talks. 

Standard t went into effect Get acquainted with the winter birds and the spring migration 
in 83. Asa Gray, will not overwhelm you. Contrary to popular opinion, win- 
b. 18 MANUAL OF Bort- _ ter is the season to start bird study. 

ANY > for Me rcury, 
Mori tar, rising about The Prairie Club of Chicago has inspired the preservation of 
one hou fore the sun, Indiana Dunes. 
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NATURE CALENDAR 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
1863. 

Peregrine White, b. 1620— 
first white child in New 
England. 

Bats are wintering in caves or 
among the rafters. 

Good time to call the tree 
dentist. 

Dartmouth College has an 
Outing Club. 

[THANKSGIVING Day. 

Arbor Day in Porto Rico. 

Look for paintings by the Ice 
King. 

A bird and game sanctuary has 

set aside near Peter- 

borough, N. H., in memory 

f Edward MacDowell, the 


musician, 


been 


“Shooting stars’ are meteor- 


tos 


Sun rises 7.16; sets 4.21. 
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Pot the mullein, primrose, and other winter weed rosettes and 
bring into the house. 

The first New England Trail Conference was held in Boston 
in 1920. 


Story of the disappearing wild turkey, heath hen, and wild 
swan. 
Throw green hemlock boughs on the open fire. 


Birds are an economic necessity. 


Thanksgiving offering for the birds. 
Start winter weaving club. 
Make a collection of kinds of woods. 


This is the time to gather your winter bouquet, everlasting, 
bayberry, bush clover, grasses, cattails, and teasel are good. 


Native dyes give more satisfaction than Chemicals. Gather 
inner black oak bark, butternut husks, pokeberries, and iron 
rust. 


December, the 12th month hath 31 days, 


192 


Su 


M 


wm & 


7 W 


8 Th 
9F 


/ 


The Long Night Moon 


1927 


Being ignorant is not so much a shame 


as being 


Wm. T. Hornaday, b. 1854. 
Our VANISHING WILD 
LIFE. 

John D. Godman, 6b. 1794. 


RAMBLES OF A NATURALIST. 

Arbor Day in Georgia. 

First American silo opened at 
Billerica, Mass., 1879. 

Saturn is Morning Star. 

Go out and study the stars on 
the first clear night. Use a 
star map. 

Sun rises 7.23; sets 4.19. 


The water in trees is now in 
the form of tce. 
Full Moon. 


Joel Chandler Harris, b. 1848. 
UncLeE Remus STORIES. 


unwilling to learn. 


—B. Franklin. 


Read Thoreau’s diary of winter. 


Make winter feed bags for birds. Cook up suet, sunflower 


seeds, wheat, and barley. 
Hang feed bags in trees. 


Eskimo dog stories around the fireside. 
Cut off brown tail moth nests when the snow is on the ground. 
You can see them then. 


Remember the quail after a snow storm. 
Put up lunch counters for the birds. 


Tell Uncle Remus Stories. 
Good month to study stars when there is no moon to dim 
them. 








NATURE CALENDAR 
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10 Sa Moo 6.19. Set up a scenic locator. 
ll Su M. / 24, How to tell the evergreens. 
12 M How form a Nature Club? Scouts start to pot Christmas trees for shut-ins. Same trees are 
ulletin 25, Amer- to be transplanted outdoors in the spring. 
Association, 
j dD. ( 
13 Ta TJs tl nature column in Campaign to prevent destruction of the laurel, American holly, 
bape creeping jenney, and other evergreens for Christmas. 
14 W Mi 10.45 The Christmas tree farmer is realizing a profit. 
15 Th Wh ur al model Set up Community Christmas Tree. 
16 F Ch 1ughter of Christ- Prepare several Christmas trees for the birds. 
17 Sa WW ers’ first success- Try snow sculpturing when the conditions are right. 
Mu ] WW)? 
18 Sus Whe the best place in Thinning the woodlot is good forest practice. Cut out Christ- 
an observation mas trees under the supervision of a forester. Observe 
binocular tele- property rights. 
Winter camping is popular in the Palisades Interstate Park, 
N. Y. 
19 M Sur }; sets 4.20. _ . , . . ‘ oe 
nT ; Fira Chere is a reason for calling the shrike the “butcher bird. 
20 Tu Nuti nd brown creep- 
l} spe ctIng tree 
; aoe be ne Get ready for skating. 
21 W Pi Plymouth, . ; 
] * . ° - 
a Have you a living Christmas tree? 
22 Th =OWi a Te. ; ; — 
: Use electric bulbs instead of candles on the Christmas tree. 
23 F Hi museum an en- 
bad Don’t forget the hens. Give them a green cabbage for Christ- \. 
24 Sa Th a year-round 
mas. 
am a ; It is customary, in many places, to take a Christmas bird census. 
25 Su C1 V ; ae Desi: 
rt Send your list to the nearest Audubon Society. | 
26 M Th n Nature Study ; ; oC a 
, h Analyze your year’s experience in COMMUNITY NATURE 
IO i ILL s¢ a large Vv . s i ° . 
ir - GUIDING and plan for the coming year. 
of teachers, holds its meet- 
in 
27 Tu Sun? sets 4.24 The woods were made for the hunters of dreams, the brooks 
28 W-~ Get acq i with the Pole for the fishers of song; 
Star and the Dippers. To the hunters who hunt for the gunless game the streams 
29 Th Lengti lay 9 hrs. 21 min. and the woods belong. Sam WALTER Foss. 
30 F WI v fle 
31 Sa Shrez aking snow tun- Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
Influencing Character Development 
At a rest ference Dr. E. L. Thorndike of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
distributed to a <imately one thousand people a mimeographed questionnaire. The men and 
women wer rank under interest, intellectual development and character development, 
the various subj f£ the school curriculum and athletic sports in the order in which they had 
influenced tl 
Athletic were ranked first by the largest number as influencing character development. 
The’ group present at this research conference consisted entirely of teachers or prospective 
teachers. 
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Playgrounds Without Children and 


Children Without Playgrounds 


W. S. DEFFENBAUGH 


of City Schools Division, United States Bureau of Education 


“Playgrounds without children” and “children 
without playgrounds” well expresses a municipal 
playground at ool recess period, and a school 


playground at same period with hundreds of 


children attempting to play within its congested 
litions exist in almost any city 


In many 


space. Such 
that maintains municipal playgrounds. 
instances these grounds, being remote from the 
school buildings, are used by the children only 
after school hours, or on Saturday and during the 
summer vacation. On the other hand, it is not 
unusual to find the school grounds closed at these 
times. 

Where such 
better cooperation 
education and the commission or person having 
charge of the How to 
bring about better 
sibly the school 
having charge of playgrounds could employ the 
same person to | 
work in the city 
cially if the scho 
playgrounds should be adjacent to or near the 


onditions exist, it is evident that 
is needed between the board of 


municipal playgrounds. 
ooperation is a problem. Pos- 
board and the city department 


e supervision of all playground 

Whenever possible, and espe- 
grounds are small, the municipal 
school buildings. If the school grounds are large 
enough for playgrounds, they should be open after 
school, and on Saturday and during the summer 


months. It is a rare thing for a city to provide 
enough playground space for its children, but if 
school playgrounds in some cities were open all 
the time, there might not be such a lack of play 
space. Boards of education should see that the 


school grounds are used all the time either by 
maintaining playgrounds themselves or turning the 
school grounds over to the city when school is not 
in session. 

In many cities better use could be made of the 
school grounds, while school is in session. If the 
playgrounds are small, it is evident that when 500 
children are turned loose at the recess periods the 
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grounds will be so crowded that no one can play. 
It would be much better if the daily program 
were planned so that there would be children on 
the school grounds at practically every period of 
the day. If there are ten 30-minute periods and 
500 children in the school, 50 children on an aver- 
age could be on the playgrounds at each period. 
This would give each child 30 minutes of play 
during the school day and would be better than the 
plan of having two 15-minute recess periods with 
the entire school of 500 pupils attempting to play 
at once. 

In brief, every city should plan to make as con- 
stant use as possible of both its municipal and 
school playgrounds. Any city that does not is 
depriving the children of the opportunity to play. 
The problem of the efficient use of school and 
municipal playgrounds is one that needs to be 
studied in many a city. 


From the Winner of the Aircraft 
Tournament 


(Continued from page 465) 


time before going to Memphis and to my surprise 
made some very excellent flights. These fine 
flights made me feel sure that I would make a 
very good showing in the Junior outdoor hand 
launched duration contest at Memphis, and the 5 
minutes and 37 seconds proved my confidence. I 
believe that any boy in the country can build and 
fly model aeroplanes if he is willing to follow de- 
signs and instructions on model right. 
(Signed) JAcK LEFKER, 
Member of the Illinois Model Aero Club 
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Extending Music 


By 


necessities of life are food, shelter, raiment and MUSIC.”—Ruskin. 


FANNIE R. BUCHANAN 


Along with courses in nutrition, clothing, poul- 
try, and many other subjects, in certain Mississippi 


Valley States, farm home-economics extension ser- 


vice now ludes little studies in Music for the 
Famul 

Miss Mary Ellen Brown, Nebraska State Leader 
of Home Economics Extension, was a pioneer in 
offering these music lessons for home-makers, in 
connection with home courses in regular extension 
subjects 

Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, and Minnesota now 


offer similar help, and wide interest in this new 
service is evidenced by letters of inquiry received 
States within the first month 
after a brief notice of the Nebraska music-project 
had appeared in the News Letter of the Farmer’s 
Wife Magazine. 

The original Nebraska plan outlined eight 
monthly which were issued as bulletins 


from twenty-eight 


lessons, 
with explanations and annotations to aid local 


leaders in carrying the lessons from their training 


+ 


to their own local clubs. The first 


. , : 
cClaSSe€sS DaCK 


lessons included (1) Music for the Baby; 
the Child; (3) Music for the Grow- 
For 1 


of Romance (0) 


year s 


(2) Music fot 


ie Growing Boy; (5) The Age 
Che Mother; (7) The Father; 


ing (rll | } 
irandparents. Each lesson was made up 

two songs, two instrumental numbers and one 
musical game. The lesson, given by the specialist 
from the State office, in the local Leaders’ Train- 


d by these leaders to their own 


he lessons were so planned that any woman 


material either with piano or phono- 


graph. \Vomen who were without either in the 
home could at least carry home the songs learned 
at her group lesson. 
For the boy ; 


s Burning, and the cowboy song, Whoop- 


These songs were simple. 
s lesson there were the old round, 
ee [i Yt Yo. The annotations for the 
furnished the mother a story that would interest 
Supplementing the text of 
the cowboy song was this account of the making 
“In the old 


songs 
any boy in the songs. 


of a favorite of the western plains. 


days, when the western cowboys drove the cattle 
from Texas up to Wyoming for the summer 
grazing, the herd must be kept from stampeding. 
During the day, as the cattle moved forward, and 
again in the night stand, the cowboy sang to keep 
his cattle quiet. The song was not a wild-west song, 
sometimes it was even called a ‘cattle lullaby.’ 
IVhoopee Ti Yi Yo has the rocking lope of the 
cow-pony in its music. The song has twenty-six 
stanzas, but each is quite independent, and with 
the chorus is complete in itself. Each verse was 
probably “made up” by some different boy as he 
rode along singing his thoughts to the tune he had 
heard at the last round up, and finishing off with 
the Whoopee Ti Yi Yochorus. The second stanza 
is probably the thought of some boy who had been 
It is a plain warn- 
The 
third was probably the work of some boy whose 
range was near the Indian reservation, and who 
sold his cattle to the government for rations. A 
‘dogie’ is a little runt steer that lags along behind 
and has to be prodded up to the pace of the herd.” 

The annotations for the instrumental numbers 


having trouble with his cattle. 
ing that life on the ranges is not all roses. 


were designed to arouse discussion as well as to 
give information. In the girl’s lesson, At the 
Brook was introduced by the question, “Does the 
music represent a dashing mountain stream or a 
rippling meadow brook?” In the lesson for the 
Age of Romance, the Drigo Serenade was traced 
back to the days when a young man wooed his 
lady-love with music. “At night he sang beneath 
her window to lull her to sleep in the hope that 
she might dream of him: In the morning he sang 
beneath her window to waken her to arise and 
greet the day with him. What difference would 


be heard in the two kinds of music? Is this an 


evening or a morning serenade ?” 

The games included in the lessons were suitable 
for family or for community gatherings. Looby 
Loo, Jolly Is the Miller, or Pop Goes the Weasel 
require little teaching or practice. 

This Nebraska plan has been adapted to meet 
the extension service organization peculiar to each 
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State undertaking the music-in-the-home service. 
Under Miss Kathryne Van Aken, Illinois offered 
special county-wide one-day music training 
schools. Each Home Bureau group sent its lead- 
ers in for the work. In Livingston County, the 
first of these schools fell upon the first bright 
Notwithstanding the 


Monday in four weeks. 


family washing, at ten o'clock in the morning 
ninety farm women were ready for the opening 
song. At one p. m., one hundred and thirty-five 


were registered. These music leaders were given 


training in leading group singing, in presenting 
instrumental numbers for music appreciation by 
means of records, and in teaching games. Similar 
training schools were carried on every four months 
in fifteen counties of Illinois. McClean County 
organized a circulating library of phonograph rec- 
ords, which offered opportunity for each local 
Home Bureau to use music appreciation numbers 
in each meeting 

In Michigan, Miss Julia Brekke, assistant to 
Mrs. Louise Campbell, State Leader of Home Eco- 
nomics Extension, was in charge of the music pro- 
ject. She reports that the first year of music-in- 


the-home service, the bulletins went into forty 
thousand Michigan rural homes. Kansas and 


Minnesota are still in their first year’s music- 
experience. This year, Nebraska is stressing the 


memorizing of songs. Each month mimeographed 
copies of a different song are distributed to each 
woman registered in the home-maker’s classes. 
With this copy goes 
tacked over the kitchen work-table and the words 


the suggestion that it be 


memorized and the tune practiced while the 
kitchen work is carried on 

Already better singing, finer appreciation, and 
happier play are noticeable in home and in com- 
munity wherever the Music for the Family les- 


1 


sons have beet irly carried out. “To edu- 


cate a mother is to educate a race.’ 


Cincinnati’s Junior 
Safety League 


Last summer, through the cooperation of the 
Public Recreation Commission and the Automo- 
bile Club of Cincinnati, a Junior Safety League 
was organized. Each boy and girl on the twenty- 
six playgrounds and ten play streets was invited 
to become a member. The children applying for 
membership were asked to sign a card embodying 
ten important rules regarding safety. 





SAFETY LEAGUE 


Every week a captain was elected for each play- 
ground and play street, whose duty it was to see 
that the rules regarding safety were enforced, 
The captain was elected from the leaders in the 
various activities such as baseball and volley ball, 
A cup presented by the Automobile Club was 
awarded the playground and play street enrolling 
the largest number of members. 

The cards which the children from seven to 
sixteen years of age were asked to sign in order 
to become members of the Playground and Play- 
street Safety League read as follows: 

[ pledge on my honor to obey and accept the 
following rules of the Playground and Playstreet 
Safety League. Upon signing this pledge I am 
made a member in full standing and will be en- 
titled to wear the League Official Button. 

1. Look to the right and to the left before cross- 
ing a street. 

2. Not to hang on wagons, automobiles or 
trucks. 

3. Not to run on the street after a ball without 
first seeing that no vehicles are coming along at 
street intersection. 

4. Not to play too close to swings, giant stride, 
or other play apparatus in motion. 

5. Not to throw stones or glass on the play- 
ground. To prevent breaking of windows. 

6. To be always alert to prevent other children 
from endangering themselves. 

7. To pick up from the playground any glass, 
stones or any objects which might prove danger- 
ous to my fellow players or to people passing 
along the playground. 

8. To forfeit my membership and button in the 
Safety League for one week for violation of any 
rule or rules. 

9. To report to the Playground Instructor any 
violations of the rules. 

[ have read the above and understand what I am 


pledging to do. 


Home Play in Los Angeles.—A Bureau of 
Home Play has been established as a special activ- 
ity of the Los Angeles Playground and Recreation 
Department, and an experienced director has been 
assigned to promote its development in the interest 
of children who live remote from any of the twen- 
ty-eight municipal recreation centers. A primary 
object of the new division will be the development 
of a closer relationship between children and their 
parents in both in and out-of-door play and at 
home or in outside interests. 
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A Devonshire Christmas 


the country roads, through all the little 
ages, strolls a strange company, 


ind jerkin, singing softly vet 
the din and bustle the carols of 
These are the waytes and mum- 
ire come to bid us forget the 

their gorgeous gifts and the 
trees laden with bright electric 
them back across 150 years to 

lly Devonshire squire, where 
e master of the house and his 


ely with the servants and vil- 


oses in his shoes, 
illage partner choose.” 
sphere of old Devonshire 
istmas party. The room 1s 
istletoe, and fragrant pine 
g¢ pots and kettles hang on the 
backed settles. Long tables 
f nuts and apples, cakes, 
in the fire place a remnant 
smolders and sputters as it 
lighting the new log. It 


ene of bridge parties and it is 


led slippers ever tripped to 
ymedy hit from the vanished 
kitchen of Squire (oodcheer’s 


re manor and the time is 


rare spirit of long ago which 

re and his family together with 
ge folk in the merriest of 
\nd here are all our friends 
recognize them in the coy 
holiday attire, their caps 

ns, and in the good mistress 
skirted dress with its tight 


red panniers. She, also, wears a 


ruffles and snowy fichu tucked into 


The squire himself 


apron. 
in his fawn colored trousers, 
t, and bright blue jacket he is 
ble as a modern business man. 
ldy-faced old squire, especially 


his favorite role of host to all 


are assembling, a horn is heard 

we know that the horses are 
ile log in from the forest. The 
is a bundle of ash sticks fast- 


ened together with nine bands of ash, is brought 
in by several boys and carried to the hearth, while 
the entire company greet its appearance with shout 
and laughter. And now, as bright of apparel as he 
is able of wit, the Lord of Misrule, or Master of 
Merry Disports, as he is sometimes called, takes 
charge of the party. He is a practised master of 
ceremonies, much in demand at all the village frol- 
ics. Perhaps under his disguise we recognize the 
recreation leader. As the log is carried in, the 
Lord of Misrule bids festivities begin by pro- 
claiming Herrick’s spirited lines: 


“Come bring with a noise, 
My merry, merry, boys, 

The Christmas log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she 
Bids you all be free, 


\nd drink to your heart’s desiring. 


“With last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and 
For good success in his spending 
n your psalteries play, 
That sweet luck may 


Come, while the log is a-teending.” 


The great bundle of ash is placed in the fire 
and as each of the nine bands bursts, the host 
welcomes the guests, casting aside formalities 
The table is spread with all good things and the 
guests take the apple, nuts, and cakes. 

With the Yule log well a-blaze, the merry-mak- 
ing begins. The lord of Misrule knows that now, 
as 150 years ago, there is nothing which will break 
restraint and give the party the proper start so 
successfully as a rollicking game. So the games 
of old Devonshire begin. We play at jumping 
in sacks, bobbing for apples, jumping for cakes 
suspended from the ceiling by strings and caught 
in the mouth, blind man’s buff, puss in the corner, 
and questions and commands, always a favorite 
with the village girls and boys. In this game any 
lawful question must be answered or the player’s 
face is “smutted” as a forfeit. The “smutting” is 
accomplished by smearing the face with charcoal. 

In the midst of the frolic there is a loud knock 
at the door. All turn to see who the late comers 
may be, while the Lord of Misrule opens the door 
to the mummers. In come the merry troupe—the 
little Doctor, the Dragon, St. George, and all the 
rest, dressed in the traditional costumes of the 
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St. George play.* The guests take places around 
the room, leaving the space in the center for the 
grand and special performance. After the un- 
usual disasters final triumph of St. George 
have been blithely disclosed, the mummers are 
given food and coins and go their way, perhaps 
to cheer the it the village inn. 

And now comes the dancing. The squire, with 
dignity and old fashioned grace, opens the dance 


by treading a measure of the minuet with the 


prettiest village lass. Although its origin 1s 


French, scarcely a ball was opened in England in 
the eighteenth century without the stately minuet. 
This is followed by the merry figures of Gather- 
ing Peascods, Haste to the Wedding, If All the 
World Were Paper, Jenny Pluck Pears, Mage on 


a Cree, Sellinger’'s Round, and, last, the dance 
without which a Christmas party is incomplete in 
Devon, the Parson’s Farewell.T 

Since the reve not possibly be too long, the 
guests beg to lengthen the evening. We have not 
yet had the chat especially loved by mistress 


and maid alike \nd then there are always those 


who, with unfailing charm, recount the old Christ- 
mas story. Perhaps it is while an old tale is draw- 
ing to its close that we hear in the distance the 


familiar strains 


“God rest u merry, gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
Remember Christ our Savior 
Was born on Christmas day 
Nearer and ! draw the waytes, and now 
their song changes to the gay tune “Deck the Halls 
with Boughs of Holly.” As they approach they 


pause and sing the traditional Wassail Song. 


They are welcome to the house, gay little fig- 
ures in their three-pointed caps and short velveteen 
jackets of red and green. After the guests have 
sung with them for a while, the waytes are re- 
warded with cakes and cider and continue on their 
way, caroling as they go. As their song dies away 
the guests prepare to leave. Thus the party ends 


with kindly wish« da sigh for the old simplicity 


of days gone b We are back from our little 
journey into the long ago, but there lingers still 


something of the warmth and heartiness of the 
day when— 


*Copies of the St. ¢ ge play may be obtained for five cents 
from the Playgroun nd Recreation Association of America, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City. The play is also found in The 
Christmas Book whi ntains the stories of the carols, and 
other Christmas suggestions. It may also be obtained from the 
P.R.A.A. for 35 cents 

*Copies of the dance nes with descriptions of the dances are 
issued separately by the H. W. Gray Co., 159 East 48th Street, 
New York City, at twenty-five cents each. 

tActing Charades. by Laura Richards: Walter Baker and Co., 
5 Hamilton Place, Bost 75 








CHRISTMAS 


“A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart for half the year.” 


And now to show you how easily you may have 
just such a delightful party in your home, com- 
munity center, or school. Since an atmosphere 
of simplicity and rude comfort is to be obtained, 
it is unnecessary to attempt anything elaborate, 
The settle, for example, is easily constructed of 
ironing boards or dining room table extension 
boards laid across chairs or stools. The high 
backs are made of heavy cardboards, odds, and 
ends of beaver board, or any other material which 
will give the effect. If there are any old copper 
kettles in the neighborhood, so much the better, 
but iron or aluminum utensils will do to hang on 
the wall. Wooden bowls may be used for the 
nuts and apples and wooden preserving spoons 
and forks might be hung on the wall with the 
pots and pans. An unique candlestick would lend 
a touch of atmosphere. The fireplace is the one 
essential and even this can be constructed if a real 
hearth is lacking. The Dennison Manufacturing 
Company has made a paper especially for the pur- 
pose.* It is an imitation of stone and with an 
artificial light for a fire creates a very good effect. 

The host and his family, or the committee in 
charge of the party, may represent the squire and 
members of his household. The guests may be 
villagers and farm folk or visiting relatives and 
friends of the squire, as their fancy chooses. The 
costumes may consist only of a full skirt, a waist 
with a fichu, a large apron, and a cap, or they 
may include the flowered pannier and bodice worn 
by the gentry. The squire can be best imperson- 
ated by a large, jovial man, one well able to main- 
tain the spirit of the occasion. The Lord of Mis- 
rule is, of course, a skilled “mixer,” for it is his 
duty to see that there is never a dull moment. 


*This paper 1s made in sheets 20 inches wide and 10 feet long, 
and sold at 25 cents a sheet by the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, Fifth Avenue and 26th Street, New York City. 
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Carol- ay 











Many of the old favorite carols which have endeared 
gthemselves to men, women and children through many 
y generations are to be found on this sheet. 

Write for the Christmas Carol Sheet of ten carols which 
may be secured at &0c per hundred, postage prepaid. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City nie 
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AT THE CONVENTIONS 


At the Conventions 


FASTE! District oF NATIONAL STORYTELLERS’ 
LEAGI fotps TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

Raconteurs from eleven states evinced their 
deter! tion to bring the art of storytelling back 
into its n at the tenth annual conference of the 
Eastet istrict of the National Storytellers’ 
League, held at Hotel McAlpin in New York 
City, October 13, 14 and 15. The gathering this 
vear V marked by the enthusiasm brought to 
the erence and the inspiration and valuable 
new ideas which the delegates took away. One 
of the most interesting features was Miss Georg- 
ina Speare’s report of the Story Exchange where 
any st from the most familiar and homely to 
the rarest and most delightful tale in the story- 
teller’s repertory, can be purchased for twenty-five 
ce 

Mrs n M. Keffer, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
Pres the District, presided at the confer- 
enc rried it through three intensely inter- 
esting ith her vigorous enthusiasm and her 
underst of the problems of storytelling. 
Foll ¢ the opening of the conference Thurs- 
dav, ‘ 13, the minutes of the 1926 confer- 
ence, he the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
were ré nd the roll call which continued 
e convention was begun. As each 
delegate called, she responded with a descrip- 
tion « er year’s work, thus enabling each repre- 
sentative to gain fresh ideas from the experiences 


and achievements of her fellow workers. Dele- 


I 


Pennsylvania, New York, Maryland, 


gate 
North Carolina, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Texas, and Washington, D. C., were present as 
well as associate members from Virginia, Indiana, 
Vermont, and Tennessee. 

The Rey. Mr. Henry Darlington, rector of the 
Churcl the Heavenly Rest, New York City, 
opened the meeting Thursday with an invocation, 


following which the speaker of the morning, Mrs. 
Mabel Foote Hobbs, drama consultant for the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, gave an address on Story Dramatization, a 
subject which aroused much interest and discus- 
sion during the remainder of the conference. 

\ delightful address on “Sources of Story Ma- 
terial’’ was given in the afternoon by Miss Mary 
Gould Davis, of the Children’s Department of 
the New York Public Library. This was fol- 
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Their First Gymnasium 


For ages 3 to 8 


Junglegym 
Junior 


Meets the instinct to climb—and 
safely too. No danger at all— 
graduated bars everywhere. Bears 
the highest endorsements from 
Play and Educational authorities. 


FUN AND HEALTH— 
STRENGTH AND CONTROL 


Write for booklet 


Cflallig 


Home Playground Department 
Chicopee Mass. 
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Ht It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. 
} feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors., 
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Where Large 
Numbers of 
Children 
Gather 


in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


Its germicidal property is a 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by the Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET 


Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


NEW YORK 








lowed by a tall Kools of Folk Lore from Out 
of the Wavy Places b Mrs 


1 
} 


well known to many of the audience who had 


Frances Hallock, 
worked with olumbia University, where 


she was for m rs associated with the ex- 


tension department. Her discussion included fools 
of fiction and re who have provided merri- 
ment through the ag« rom the Noodle of medie- 
val fame to Charlie ¢ laplin \t the close of the 
afternoon tea was s« ed 

Mrs. Ruth S er-Durand, author of ‘“‘The 
Way to Christ ened the evening session 
with French, Iris d Indian folk stories. She 
stressed the fact t f all stories, the folk tale 


stands the test response to a number 


of requests she t imorous Christmas story. 
Semus McManus 


evening, was detained in Ireland during the week 


was to have spoken that 


of the conference his portion of the program 


was filled by sever: lelegates. Mrs. Martina 


Marnee Troup, oi sburg, gave “The Court- 


ship of Miles St and Miss Mary Jean 


Rettew, of Harri recited “The Jewel of 


Happiness” fron Helen of the Old House.” 
Mary Shipmar drews’ “Perfect Tribute” was 


given by Ellen M. Dashiell, of George Washing- 


* 


ton University, and Brer Rabbit stories were told 
by Miss Daphne Carraway, of Wilson, North 
Carolina. 

\ splendid address was given Saturday morn- 
ing by Miss Jessie Eleanor Moore, of the Meth- 
odist Book Concern. Speaking on “The Story in 
Religious Education,’ Miss Moore said that many 
ministers make a story for the children part of 
the morning service. This was most effectively 
done, she said, when the minister, without apology 
or explanation, stepped down from the pulpit and 
began, “Once upon a time As an example, 
she told of a little boy who snuggled up to her in 
church when he saw the minister leaving the pulpit 
to begin the story and whispered in happy antici- 
pation, ‘Now it’s story time.” 

This talk was followed by a report of the Story 
Exchange which was begun several years ago by 
Mrs. Keffer and later taken over by Miss Georgia 
Speare, secretary of the League. Miss Speare 


has conducted a search in out of the way places 


for unusual stories and has been able to supply 
story tellers with material for which they have 
been years seeking. Not only the less known 
stories are furnished, however. It is possible to 


secure any story from the Exchange by writing 
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to Miss opeare at 242 Powers Building, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

The officers, Mrs. Keffer, president; Mrs, John 
H. Roby, of Riverdale, Maryland, vice-president, 
and Miss Speare, secretary-treasurer, were unani- 
mously re-elected and resumed office for two 





years. 

Mrs. Keffer has had more than nine years’ 
experience as a storyteller. For years she has 
conducted a weekly story hour at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church in Harrisburg, with an average at- 


tendance of seventy-five children. Stories, games, 

and pantomime are given during this hour. She stake holder. Strongly constructed of heavy planks bolted 

4 , together and faced with iron. Painted with rust and rot 

also conducts the Junior Storytellers, a group of proventetice. Very quickly and easily installed. Write 

: or complimentary booklet giv- 

ing full particulars as to how to 

lay out and build horseshoe 

courts, how to organize horse- 

shoe clubs, model constitution 
and by-laws, etc. 


members now conduct their own meetings, outline Diamond Official Horseshoes 
their work and put on their entertainments. An- negt Gales uae aaa 
nually they entertain their parents at a story carni- 





INSTALL READY MADE 


HORSESHOE COURTS 


These courts are complete eiuing stake and cast iron 


boys and girls who organized ten years ago and 
who meet at the leader’s home on the first and 
third Tuesday evenings of each month. The 


chip or break. 

Let us send you copies of the 
official rules, “How to Play 
Horseshoe,” and a description 
of Diamond Horseshoe Pitching 


val. Another group of children with whom Mrs. 





Keffer has been very successful meets at the 
| Seventh Street Health Center in Harrisburg. 
These children, either foreign-born or of foreign 
born parents, meet every Wednesday evening and 
work out plays and pageants together. 

At the close of the business meeting, the Anna 
Wilson Reese Memorial Cup was presented to 
the Harrisburg League to be kept for six months 
and to be given to the Harrisburg Junior League 
for the balance of the year. The cup is awarded 
for outstanding activity and conspicuous service 
to the community. 





Drama League 


Convention 
By 
KATHARINE S. BURGESS 


\nnual Convention of the 
Drama League of America was held at Tacoma, 
Washington, from June 27th to July 2nd, inclu- 
sive. The organization chose this city for its 
situation in one of the most active sections of the 
the hospitality extended by 
the Tacoma Center, and for the beauty in and 
around Tacoma, which provided an ideal summer 


The Eighteenth 





United States, for 


trip for the delegates. Geographically, it was too 


far west for many of the eastern centers to send 


representatives; but the attendance, the enthusi- 





Supplies. 


DIAMOND CALK 


HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 GRAND AVE. 
Duluth, Minn. 
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The Organization and Administration 
of Playgrounds and Recreation 


By JAY B. NASH, Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
School of Education, New York University. Profusely 
Price $4.00. 


This book is the most important volume on the subject of 
Playgrounds and Recreation that has yet appeared. The 
chapter on “Powers and Liabilities of i 
Officials” alone is worth the price of the book. 


illustrated. 8vo, cloth. 


Millions of dollars are spent annually on Playgrounds and 
Recreation: this book shows how best to conserve that vast 
amount of money. Every playground official, every municipal, 
city, and town library, every citizen interested in the Play 
ground Movement should own this book. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


The Historical Background 

The City Creates Problems 

Meeting the New Demand 

Play and Recreation Objectives 

City Planning for Playgrounds and 
Recreation 

Powers and Liabilities of Cities 
and City Officials 

An Adequate Program 

How Departments are Organized 

Organizing the Department 

The Superintendent and Staff 

The Home Playground 


“The best book we have had for some time on the phase 
of playground and recreation work. Anyone responsible for 
a community recreation program will receive a great number 
of valuable suggestions from the book.” 

Witvarp N. Greio, 
Director, Denver Public Schools. 


Illustrated catalogue of books on Recreation and 
Physical Education sent on request 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
Publishers 


67 West 44th St. 


Cities and City 


Leagues, Tournaments, Eligibility, 

Equipment and Supplies 

The Summer Playground 

The Community Problem 

The Municipal Golf Course 

The Municipal Camp 

Community Social Arts 

Community Centers 

Winter Activities 

Community Recreational Games 
Swimming Pools 

Industrial Recreation 

The Service Bureau 

Keeping the Public Informed 


New York 
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The Place of Harmonica 
Music in Organized Play 


The use of t mastered harmonica in con- 
nection wit ganized playground activities 
throughout th try has demonstrated truly re- 
markable results i1 iting and maintaining better 
control, and in developing not only the important 
sense of rhythm, but also a real appreciation of 
music. 

Supervisors ar ted to investigate this move- 


ment, and to s« r out 


REE: Brochure on “The Harmonica 
as an Important Factor in 
Musical Education” 


This brochure presents harmonica accomplishments 
in the broad constructive activities, with 
the opinions of educational and musical leaders who 
have proved the ie of this instrument. The 
brochure also embodies full instructions for form- 
ing harmonica bands such as many public, private 
and parochial scl ive found a valuable asset. 


EW VICTOR ORTHOPHONIC 
RECORD (No. 20377), “How to 


Play the Harmonica,” 


gives full instructions for learning the harmonica 
and secures interested attention from school groups 
beginning the us¢ this instrument. It is avail- 


able at all \ 


M. HOHNER, Inc. 
114 East 16th St., Dept. 209, New York City 
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asm and the amount of valuable material pre. 
sented fully justified the decision of the National 
Board. The spirit of Drama, in its various fields, 
received new encouragement and life. 

Among the outstanding addresses was that of 
Gilmor Brown, of Pasadena, who told of the 
marvellously successful little theatre in that com- 
munity. Professor B. Roland Lewis, of Salt 
Lake City, gave a stimulating address on the need 
of some dramatist to catch the very spirit of 
America, as found in the Saxon distinct from 
traditional drama of Jew, Greek, or Roman. Pro- 
fessor Gordon Davis, of Stanford University, em- 
phasized the importance of casting in play pro- 
duction. Religious drama, an ever-increasing in- 
terest in drama circles, was discussed by Mrs. A. 
Starr Best. 

The Convention recommended some important 
policies and activities for the Drama League, 
among which were a European tour to be con- 
ducted by the League for the study of theatres; a 
concerted action by the National Board, play pub- 
lishers and authors, to get royalty on a percentage 
basis for high schools, colleges and universities; 
a nation-wide celebration of Shakespeare Day ; and 
the general observance of Drama Week. 

An important part of the week’s program was 
three evenings of plays at the Little Theatre: 
“Paolo and Francesca,” by the Little Theatre 
Company, a group of one-act plays from Provo 
(Utah), Spokane and Portland; and “Mr. Pim 
Passes By,” by the Moroni Olsen Players. 

Added to all this, Tacoma itself entertained 
royalty, with constant motor service, with teas in 
beautiful private gardens, with a yacht trip on 
the Sound, with an inexhaustible profusion of 
exquisite flowers, with the hearty cooperation of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and with the most 
sincere and unbounded hospitality. One perfect 
day was spent on the snowy slopes of Mt. Tacoma 
(or Rainier ) ; and at several places, the delegates 
entertained their hosts (and themselves) with 
impromptu dramatic performances—as they also 
did on the memorable trip westward. The week 
was one that not only spread and furthered the 
cause of Drama, but also served to cement the 
interests and friendships of the West, the Middle 
West and the East. 


A SevLectep List or Books For PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Child Study Association of America, 54 West 74th 
Street, New York. Price, $.10 

This list has been prepared by the Bibliography Com- 
mittee to meet the many requests for information con- 
cerning books of special value to parents and teachers. 
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BOOK 


Book Reviews 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF PLay- 
GROUNDS AND REcrEATION. By Jay B. Nash. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
Price, $4.00 

Professor Nash has put a girdle ’round the earth in 
his effort to gather significant facts and experiences in 
the development of recreation facilities and activities. 

He sees the recreation problem as the problem of all the 

people. The recreation department as outlined in this 

volume faces a job testing the worker’s calibre and call- 
ing for statesmanship of a high order. Perhaps the 
weary executive, long faced with apparently insuperable 
problems of cooperation, might envy the buoyant opti- 
mism with which Professor Nash with a wave of the 
hand assigns the entire problem of the children of school 
age to the department of education. Perhaps he is more 
positive in certain of his ideas than most students of the 
recreation field. Professor Nash has a gift for starting 
discussion and he would be the last to want others to 
agree with him when their experience leads them to 
other conclusions. It is a healthy sign that men who 
have served long as recreation executives do not all think 
alike and are ready to state their convictions clearly and 
courageously 

The first nine chapters of the book are concerned with 
conditions which make recreation a major problem and 
the relation of recreation to other city functions. Eight 
chapters are devoted to a splendid discussion of the in- 
ternal functioning of a recreation department, with its 
clerical, mechanical and activity divisions. The next thir- 

teen chapters present a panorama of the activities di- 

vision—the tremendous task of providing play for per- 

sons of every age and taste—summer and winter, in camp 

and in industry, big muscle and creative. The nine di- 

visions of the appendix cover all sorts of state enabling 

acts, model constitutions and a long list of affiliated 
organizations 

From even so brief a summary something of the scope 
of the volume may be seen. Out of experience, thought- 
fully analyzed, Professor Nash has realized the needs 
of those engaged in recreation and has gathered together 
material to which the worker will often turn. Chapter 

VI particularly, “Powers and Liabilities of Cities and 

City Officials” represents information never before made 

so completely available, which will be of great value. 

Professor Nash is to be heartily congratulated for the 
real achievement in a rather new field. 

FUNDAMENTAL DANISH GYMNASTICS FOR WoMEN. By 
Dorothy Sumption. Published by A. S. Barnes & 
Company, 67 W. 44th Street, New York. Price, 
$2.00 


Miss Lydia A. Clark, Professor of Physical Education, 
Ohio State University, in her foreword, states that the 
system of Danish gymnastics as organized in Ohio State 
University has shown itself an excellent means in her 
estimation, in developing the entire body and increasing 
endurance. It may well be used, as a “fundamental or 
developmental course of training to precede sports.” Dr. 
Gertrude F. Jones, Women’s Medical Adviser of the 
University, in her endorsement states that classes for 
gymnastics should be limited to students who are physi 
cally normal—those who are considered fit to play bas- 
ketball, hockey, soccer, or to take part in all track events. 
On the other hand, the system should not be recommended 
for individuals with heart lesions or similar debilitating 
conditions 

The volume gives directions for class formation, ex- 
ercises, lesson plans and suggests a series of demon- 
strations 
SupposE We Do Sometuinc Ese. By Imogen Clark. 

Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. Price, $2.00 

In this book as in Miss Clark’s earlier book Suppose 
We Play children will find many delightful suggestions 
for activities of all kinds both indoor and outdoor, and 
adults in search of ideas for entertainments will not be 
disappointed. Games, puzzles, riddles and charades are 
only a few of the enjoyable activities offered. There 
are suggestions for special occasions. 
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Plays and Pageants 
for Christmas Programs 
THE FIRST NOWELL.............. .50 


Christmas Eve in Old England finds Mistress Winston preparing ‘‘cheer’’ 
for the guests of the inn. The weaving of her own experience and thought 
into the dream of the birth in Bethlehem is cleverly done, and combined 
with the old English carols and the festive atmosphere of the inn, it 
makes this play unusually vivid, 


LAD AND OTHER STORY PLAYS... .1.50 


The three Christmas plays, The Christmas Shop, Every Child’s Christmas 
and The Star are simple and delightful. Exquisite and utterly human, 
bringing home to children the true spirit of the day. 


THE GUIDING LIGHT............. .50 


While using the Bible story as the frame of her narrative, the author 
has put unusual content into the brief scenes and has made a Christmas 
play of beauty, dignity and spiritual significance. 


THE NATIVITY OF THE MANGER .50 


This beautiful and dignified Christmas program in- 
cludes tableaus of the wise men, the shepherds, and the 
nativity. Passages from the King James version of the New 





Testament and old music are used through ut 
The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 


Free Trip to Europe 


You can earn a free trip to Europe 
next summer by enrolling your 
friends in our excellent Student 
Tours for 1928. Itineraries are 
now ready and include a cruise 
through the Mediterranean in spe- 
cially chartered steamers, as last 
year. Full information from 
Agency Department. 


Intercollegiate Travel Bureau 
2929 Broadway, New York City 


___ ticacoNormatScroo._—_ 
of Physical Fducation 


Trains young women for responsible positions as Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers and 
Swimming Instructors. Two and three year accredited Normal 
Courses. Constant demand for graduates 

All branches under faculty of trained specialists Graduates 
from aceredited High Schools admitted without examination. 
Splendid and complete equipment 

Write for catalog and book of views. Mid-year term, Feb. 1. Address 


Frances Musselman, Principal, Box 5127, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, I. 























DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















THE CHRISTMAS BOOK 


\re you looking for material to help you in 
planning your community Christmas celebration? 
The Christmas Book has many suggestions to of- 
fer you in the delightful Christmas Party it out- 
lines. This is only one section of the booklet. 
There are in addition, An Old English Christmas 
Revel, the St. George Play, a Christmas Carnival, 
Stories of the Christmas Carols, Lists of Christ- 
mas Plays and Music and suggestions on how to 
organize groups of carollers and how to plan for 
the Community Christmas Tree. 35c 
Tue PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF | 

AMERICA 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


























THE BETTERBILT 
LINE OF 
Merry Whirls 
Swing a Rounds 
Swing Bobs 
Pedo Swings 
Settee Swings 
Teeter-T otters 
Slides 
Water Slides 
Frame Swings 
Kiddie Whirls 
Porch Swings 
Lawn Swings 
Horizontal 
Ladders 
Etc., Ete. 


1805 FOREST HOME AVENUE 
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“BETTERBILT” PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


The MERRY 
WHIRL 


accommodates 
1 or 50 
Children at a 
time and gives 
them the best of 
exercise all the 
year around. 


Safe, strong and 
neat in appearance. 





Send for Catalogue 
No. Il 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















COMMU NITY DRAMA 


For your program of indoor dramatics during 
the winter mont you will find Community Drama 
invaluable. It ins detailed suggestions on the 
practical phases of play production—lighting, cos- 
tuming, scener rehearsals and the selection of 
plays—and chapters on junior drama, pageants, 
religious drama and recreational dramatics. Equal- 
ly helpful and important is the second section of 
the book with its suggested programs for holidays 
and special days 1 its lists of plays and 
pageants and sour f dramatic material. 

Send your ord th $2.00 to 
THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 

AMERICA 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 








A Christmas Gift Suggestion 


Is there o1 ir Christmas list a boy or girl 
whose hobby is making things? Or a mother who 
is “hard put t to keep her lively youngsters 





busy? Ora king for new ideas for the 
children under hx rge! 
The Hand the answer to your prob- 


lem. It contains full size patterns and directions 
for making a lar; mber of toys, favors and 
useful articles 1 it t is only $1.25. 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF 
4 MERICA 


315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 














STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
Of THE PLAYGROUND, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for October 
1, 1927. 


State or New York, Iss 
County or New York, {°° 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared H. S. Braucher who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of THE PLAYGROUND, and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are 

Publisher: Playground and Recreation Association of America, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Editor: H. 8. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor: H. S. Braucher, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager: Arthur Willian 15 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

2. That the owner (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and al immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 


unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

wigs ogg J - Recreation Association of America, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 

Mrs. ~~ onal ah Biddle, Carlisle, Pa.; William Butterworth, Moline, 
Illinois; Clarence M. Clark, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, 


Jacksonville, Fla.; F. Trubee Davison, Locust Valley, N. Y.; Mrs. Thomas 
A. Edison, West Orange, N. J.; John H. Finley, New York, N. Y.; 
Hugh Frayne, New York, N. Y.; Robert Garrett, Baltimore, Md.; C. M. 
Goethe, Sacramento, Cal.; Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin, Hartford, Conn. ; 
Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, Wash.; Charles Hayden, New York, N. 
oe T. Herrick, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Francis deLacy Hyde, Plainfield, 
J.; Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Portland, Maine; William Kent, Kentfield, 
Cal. Gustavus T. Kirby, New York, N. Y.; H. McK. Landon, Indianapolis, 
Ind. : Mrs. Charles D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn.; Robert Lassiter, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Edward E,. Loomis, New York, N. Y; 
J. H. McCurdy, Springfield; Mass.; Otto T. Mallory, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Walter A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Carl E. Milliken, Augusta, Maine; Ellen 
Scripps, La Jolla, Cal.; Harold H. Swift, Chicago, Illinois; Frederick 
S. Titsworth, New York, N. Y.; Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, Washington, 
D. C.; J. C. Walsh, New York, N. Y.; Frederick M. Warburg, New York, 
N. Y.; C. 8S. Weston, Scranton, Pa.; Harris Whittemore, Naugatuck, Conn.; 
~ G. Winant, Concord, N. H.; Mrs. William H. Woodin, Jr., Plainfield, 


H. 8S. BRavcuer. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of September, 1927 
Cc. B. Witson. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) 


Please mention Tue PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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